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GUIDANCE ACROSS THE SEAS 


V OCATIONAL guidance has so far encircled the globe that now we 
may truly say that the sun never sets upon it. In the many coun- 
tries in which the movement has gained recognition, it has reached various 
stages of progress. Likewise, it has followed differing lines of develop- 
ment according to the influence of the social and economic setting, the edu- 
cational and political organization, the bent and bias of initiators and 
leaders in the guidance work. Not to mention other factors. 


In the December 1934 issue of this magazine we printed reports of 
guidance activities in South Africa, China, and Turkey. The issue for 
January 1935 contained a systematic survey of the means and methods 
by which Great Britain is dealing with the problem of occupational ad- 
justment. In this number we present first-hand accounts of vocational 
guidance in Germany, Australia, and Japan. An article on Hawaii is 
also included in this group because of the special and peculiar problems 
found in the islands. From the Educational Supplement of *he London 
Times we have borrowed a few notes about India. 

Dr. Ulich-Beil’s article, written in German for Occupations and trans- 
lated by Robert Ulich and Franklin ]. Keller, shows that the guidance 
system in Germany is highly centralized under the Reich government, 1: 
closely joined with the employment service, and hence is strongly infused 
with nationalistic labor and economic considerations. It represents, how- 
ever, the thoroughly scientific spirit of the German tradition through the 
psychotechnical emphasis in its methodology. 

Vocational guidance in Australia is sponsored by the state educational 
authorities. Its administration is decentralized so far as the country as 
a whole is concerned, but highly centralized within the several states 
Much stress is placed on the use of occupational information in the schools. 
The general pattern of the work in Australia has many similarities to that 
of the activities carried on in Great Britain, even to the réle of the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Industrial Psychology in Sydney. Japan's effort is a 
natural outgrowth of her recent and rapid industrial development, and 
bears a distinct relation to the shortage of schooling facilities and the 
prevalence of child labor in that country. 
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A National System in the Reich 


ELseE ULICH-BEIL 


URING the last fifteen years, in the 
D period succeeding the War, voca- 

tional guidance has been success- 
fully organized in Germany. Concur- 
rently there has arisen a comprehensive 
literature in which an attempt has been 
made to reconcile theory and practice to 
the point where a fundamental concept 
of vocational guidance has been evolved. 
This literature has approached its prob- 
lems, on the one hand, from its philo- 
sophical, pedagogical, and psychological 
aspects, and on the other from its social, 
economic, and political aspects. 

The legal basis of the present German 
system of public vocational guidance was 
furnished by the Reichstag in 1927 when 
it passed the federal law concerning 
labor mediation and unemployment insur- 
ance (Reichsgesetz iiber Arbeitsvermitt- 
lung und Arbeitslosenversicherung), 
and a federal department (Reichsanstalt) 
was set up to administer the law. All 
local community employment bureaus 
( Arbeitsnachweiswesen) were affiliated 
with this federal department and, in ad- 
dition to the tasks indicated by its name, 
vocational guidance came under its super- 
vision. The law of 1927 did not make 
vocational guidance an immediate func- 
tion of the Reich government; the 
Reichsanstalt and all its divisions were 
considered a self-administering body of 
the employers and employed. But the 
Reichsanstalt and its activities were 
brought into close relation with the gov- 
ernment, with the Ministry of Labor 
( Reichs-Arbeitsministerium) in control. 

The law not enacted without 
violent controversy, especially regarding 
two points. The local communities under 
the leadership of a body known as “der 


was 


deutsche Stadte und Landgemeindeta; 
contended that the employment offices 
were community affairs. They feared a 
Reich bureaucracy. But the Committee 
on Social and Political Affairs of ¢! 
Reichstag effected unified organizat 
under the control of the Reich, on tt 
ground that the law was concerned wit 
economic and social questions transcend 
ing the interests and jurisdiction of th: 
single communities. 

The second point giving rise to livel) 
contention was the amalgamation of vo 
cational guidance (Berufsberatung) and 
employment (Arbeitsnachweis) activities 
Soon after the end of the World War vo 
cational guidance had been fostered b 
the various German states, Prussia lead 
ing the way. The urban and rural ad 
ministrative units had been compelled to 
organize vocational guidance bureaus 
(Berufsamter). Vocational guidance 
thereby acquired the character of a public 
impartial community institution. Indeed 
even in those days a combination of the 
functions of Berufsamt and Arbeitsnach- 
weis had been recommended, but it could 
not impede the coordination of voca 
tional guidance activities with those of 
other institutions with similar purposes 
public welfare authorities, youth and 
school authorities, vocational schools, and 
the like. As early as 1922 Germany had 
592 public vocational guidance offices 
397 of which were affiliated with employ- 
ment offices, while the others were either 
independent or a division of the fore- 
going authorities. Ever since 1922, but 
with special impetus since 1927, the 
Reich has tended to coordinate public vo- 
cational guidance activities with the em- 
ployment bureau. This development was 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN GERMANY 


determined by economic and political as 
well as financial considerations. Accord- 
ing to law, two-thirds of the budget of 
the employment offices was assumed by 
the federal government, and only one- 
third by the communities. In a period 
when local budgets suffered severely from 
the depression, this financial arrangement 
strongly influenced the communities in 
their decisions to combine their vocational 
guidance offices, not with those of the 
educational or welfare authorities, but 
rather with the employment offices. This 
decision was of fundamental importance. 
It was a public expression of the opinion 
that there was a very close relation be- 
tween placement and vocational gui- 
dance, and that economic, political, and 
labor considerations outweighed those of 
good educational procedure and of good 
psychological analysis of work motives. 


II 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 

As early as the first decade of the 
twentieth century, Miinsterberg had 
strongly influenced that phase of the de- 
velopment of the German vocational gui- 
dance movement known as Psychotechnik. 
He conceived the purpose of vocational 
guidance to be the adaptation of person- 
ality and society to each other, a concep- 
tion which leads to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that the functions of the school and 
of vocational guidance are closely related. 
Because, if the school has been dedicated 
to the most painstaking care of the indi- 
vidual development of its pupils until they 
enter life, it follows logically that the 
school also should be interested in the 
further development of its pupils, and 
that these interests should be extended to 
the guidance of pupils into vocations." 
It was therefore very natural in Germany 


1]. van den Wyenbergh, Schule und Berufs- 
beratung, Paderborn, 1927, p. 15. 
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to set forth the claim that the usual 
school functions should be very closely 
related to vocational guidance. However, 
as the present situation indicates, it has 
not been possible fully to realize this 
point of view in practice. As a matter of 
fact, leading German educators beginning 
with Kerschensteiner have again and 
again emphasized vocational efficiency as 
the main purpose of the education of cit 
izens. But they have not been able to 
close their eyes to the fact that “the 
psychological and educational motives 
cannot be emphasized when the pupils 
make the transition to vocational life.’ 

For instance, the distinguished educator 
Aloys Fischer, who considers vocational 
efficiency to be an interest of the individ 
ual as well as of society, says, with refer- 
ence to the economic phase of vocational 
guidance: “One ought not to forget that 
in our present age the preponderance of 
pedagogical considerations may foster an 
unsound individualism. In our situation 
only rarely can one afford the luxury of 
doing only what is congenial to his per- 
sonality or what he first likes to do 
Today, as workers we belong less to our- 
selves than in earlier times. And if the 
economic system needs young people, the 
latter must be made capable of sacrificing 
a perhaps agreeable, but at the moment 
unproductive, inclination and aptitude in 
favor of a duty which perhaps at the be 
ginning is not very enjoyable, but is in 
the long run more bearable and more pro- 
ductive than a hobby. I believe that 
today both parents and teachers cannot 
sufficiently impress their children and 
charges with the fact that, in our present 
situation, everybody must courageously 
go to work. He cannot always be 
finicky in his choice of occupation, but 
must take his chances in an occupational 


2 Karl Busold. Berufsheratung und Berutsaus- 


lese, p. 7 
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scheme and general economic situation in 
which there is no place for his individual 
aptitudes Vocational guidance based on 
economic demands may break down to 
some extent the integrity of one’s indi- 
vidual personality, but at least it guar- 
antees him a place where he can find his 
bread and work for the good of society 
as a whole. And finally we must con- 
sider that there are border-line cases in 
which no guidance, vocational, educa- 
tional, or economic, can be helpful. 
Public institutions are always geared to 
the average case.” 

Later on we shall discuss the problems 
presented by Dr. Fischer. First we wish 
to tell the story of the development of 
German vocational guidance. In practice 


the controversy as to whether guidance 
activities should be carried on in school 
or in a separate vocational office ( Berufs- 
amt) has been decided in favor of car- 


rying it on in both. The school is re- 
sponsible for education leading to a de- 
termination of aptitudes and an ability to 
choose a vocation, while the Berufsamt is 
concerned with the actual choice of a spe- 
cific vocation. School authorities have 
given support to this administrative sep- 
aration of guidance functions by making 
it an obligation of the school to insist that 
its graduates consult the vocational gui- 
dance bureau. The principal of the 
school has to see that the questionaires 
given to the school by the bureau are care- 
fully filled out by the pupils and that the 
teachers answer as accurately as possible 
any questions concerning the vocational 
ability of a pupil. A fundamental ordi- 
nance of the Prussian Ministry of Edu- 
cation (Preussisches Ministerium fiir 
Wissenschaft, Kunst und Volksbildung) 
of February 26, 1920, defines that duty 
in the following words: “The school will 
present to the pupils as often as possible 
adequate pictures of vocational and eco- 


nomic life, either in the course of usua 
instruction, or by means of special de 
vices such as lectures, movies, visits, and 
the like. For these purposes appropriate 
books are to be placed in the school |; 
braries and they are to be recommended 
to the pupils. At the same time class 
work which is adapted to the purpose 
especially religious instruction, German 
and elementary philosophy, must be used 
to demonstrate the spiritual value of labor 
and the moral necessity of wise choice of 
vocation. School libraries must also a 
quire appropriate books on these topics 
Furthermore, the school must observe 
more carefully than heretofore the abili 
ties, capacities, and aptitudes of its pupils 
and must, during the course of the year 
collect and record these observations, and 
focus them upon the individual in such a 
way as to warrant a judgment as to pre 
sumptive vocational ability.” 

The cooperation of the school, in con 
sequence of this ordinance, is limited to 
three tasks: 


1. Berufskundliche Belehrungen 
(Occupational Information ) 
Berufsethische Unterweisungen 
( Vocational Ethics) 
Berufspsychologische Beobachtung 
en (Aptitudes and Abilities, c& 
termined psychologically ) 


To obtain and record the psychological 
observations, two methods have been sug- 
gested: a general and rather compre- 
hensive questionaire which accompanies 
the child through his school life in the 
same manner as his health record, and a 
much shorter list of questions which the 
Berufsdamter send to the school about six 
months before the time of graduation 
The information on these blanks is in- 
tended to provide a useful basis for vo- 
cational guidance. 

The list of queries to be answered 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN GERMANY 


through a series of years presupposes a 
body of excellently trained teachers, and 
it is not certain that they are to be found 
everywhere. The earliest systematic ob- 
servations over a period of years have 
been made of problem children or of 
gifted children who were intended for 
transfer to special classes or schools. 


Ill 


TYPES OF QUESTIONAIRES 

A great variety of suggestions and ex- 
periments has been made as to the plan, 
content, and size of the questionaires. 
Certainly I. Weber is right in saying: 
“The list of questions is not of greatest 
importance, but rather the observer. An 
incompetent observer can accomplish 
nothing even with the best list of ques- 
tions, and a good observer will produce 
valuable material with a less compre- 
hensive test.’’* 

Questionaires may be classified as fol- 
lows: 

To the first group belong all these 
schedules which contain carefully form- 
ulated questions to which specific answers 
are required. These schedules are some- 
times so constructed that several alterna- 
tive questions provide several answers 
from which the observer may choose the 
one best adapted to his purpose. In ad- 
dition, instructions are given as to the 
best method of recording and of inter- 
preting their significance. 

In a second group single questions are 
avoided. The schedules contain a gen- 
eral scheme for directing observations 
along certain lines, without suggesting 
definite answers. Besides the list of 
queries, the teacher often receives a man- 
ual on the method of making observa- 
tions, which recalls to him those elements 
which are essential in the analysis of the 


31. Weber, Die Schule im Dienste der Berufs- 
beratung, Heidelberg, 1922. 
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development of a person but which can 
easily be overlooked or neglected.‘ 

A third group drops any kind of 
scheme and gives the teacher the utmost 
freedom. The record sheet is almost 
literally a blank piece of paper. All im- 
portant information is given in a separate 
volume which the teacher has to study 
very carefully. Using experimental 
methods, the Psychological Institute of 
the University of Jena, in 1926, com- 
pared the results obtained from the an 
swers to carefully formulated question- 
aires and from free composition—the 
first group and the third group 
established that free compositions, as 
compared with the schematic answers, are 
inferior only as to completeness, espe- 
cially of comparable single details. In 
every other respect they are superior to 
the schematic answers. What is the rea 
son? Probably, that the psychological 
structure of any individual is such that 
it is difficult to describe it in terms of a 
scheme which is the same for all individ- 
uals. “In general we can say that a free 
description makes it possible to grasp the 
whole of a personality in a better, quicker, 
and more reliable way than a schematic 
one.’* In the opinion of the Institute of 
the University of Jena, the free descrip- 
tion is the method of the future. 

The general psychological-educational 
observation sheet has to be constructed in 
this way so that vocational psychology is 
not neglected, and that it may be used 
later for vocational purposes, especially 
during the last school year, when it is 
helpful in providing answers to the list 
of questions sent to the school by the 
Berufsamt. In many places the voca- 


It was 


4H. Schiissler, “Berufspsychologische Beobach- 
tungen in der Schule.” Pharus, XII (1921) Heft 
11/12. 

5H. von Bracken, Persdnlichkeitsauffassung 
auf Grund von Persénlichkeitsbeschreibungen, Un- 
tersuchungen zum Problem des Personalbogens. 
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tional counselors visit the schools and 
discuss with the pupils the importance 
of the choice of a vocation and the gen- 
eral purposes of vocational guidance. 
Evening conferences with parents are ar- 
ranged to give them information regard- 
ing the opportunities and trends in vari- 
regarding the training 


ous vocations, 


given by trade and technical schools, re- 


garding the possibilities of advancement 
and promotion, and regarding appren- 
ticeship and other pertinent topics. Many 
vocational guidance bureaus arrange regu- 
lar lectures in a school situated in the 
center of the city; the vocational coun- 
selors and the teachers in various types of 
vocational school are the lecturers. Dur- 
ing these periods the pupil is directed 
to question himself, sometimes in writ- 
ing, as to his capacities and aptitudes and 
as to the vocation he wishes to enter. 
Wherever vocational guidance bureaus 
exist in Germany, the schedules of ques- 
tions are sent to the school where they 
are filled out. They contain questions 
directed toward the pupil, the school 
physician,® the teacher, and often also 
toward the parents. The questions for 
parents give greater weight to general 
educational problems than the psycholog- 
ical. When the young person visits the 
Berufsamt to get personal advice, the vo- 
cational counselor is obliged to use the 
lists of answers sent to him by the school. 
Here vocational aptitude tests play an 
important réle. 

It is due especially to the activities of 
Miinsterberg and William Stern that the 
vocational aptitude tests have found in- 
creased application in practical life. Dur- 
ing the World War the effective selection 
of especially qualified soldiers was 
furthered by the use of psychological 


® If a special and detailed medical record is re- 
quired, medical specialists in industrial hygiene 
are available for consultation. 


tests. By these means, trade men, avia 
tors, and signal men were chosen. The; 
also found application in the selection of 
the substitute street car conductors. After 
a short time they were applied to special 
purposes in the great factories of th: 
metallurgical concerns of Lowe, General 
Electric Company, and Siemens in order 
to select the best recruits for specializ« 

workers. Although in the beginning the 
Berufsémter and especially the federal 
government authorities were very hesi- 
tant, public opinion associated public 
vocational guidance with psychotechnical 
aptitude tests. Today probably all im- 
portant Berufsdmter are well equipped 
to give aptitude tests. 

Opinions differ widely as to whether it 
is desirable to provide aptitude tests for 
every young person. There is at present 
a strong critical movement directed 
against them on the ground that the 
Berufsamter ate consulted usually by 
young people between 14 and 18 years 
and that it is very difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to make reliable predictions on 
the basis of observations at this age, es- 
pecially if these observations refer only 
to elementary intellectual or physiological 
qualities. The critics also emphasize the 
fact that these examinations test only pas 
sive reactions, not spontaneous activities 
But in the course of a vocational life, 
critics say, character and morality are 
more important than mere records of im- 
mediate reactions. Even the lack of spe- 
cific qualities has often been compensated 
for by will and by a determination to 
struggle for perfection. In recent years 
this type of criticism has diminished in 
force, especially since Psychotechnik and 
education began more and more to co- 
operate. Psychotechnik has not only pre- 
vented ill-adapted persons frorn entering 
occupations but it has also assisted young 
people in compensating for their defects. 
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Furthermore, it must be noted that the 
Berufsamter perform a social task and 
that therefore their work must be dis- 
tinguished from that of the personnel 
offices of private industries where the un- 
fit are simply rejected. The Berufsdmier 
try to find them jobs elsewhere. 

The question whether all those who 
seek guidance should be subjected to the 
testing procedure has been answered by 
the directors of several vocational gui- 
dance bureaus. It would do no harm, 
they say, to do so, but the financial situa- 
tion precludes the establishment of such 
large and richly equipped testing centers. 
The Prussian Berufsamt in Berlin, for 
example, administers aptitude tests to the 
following types of persons:" 


1. Applicants for certain skilled occu- 
pations (precision machinists, tool mak- 
ers, opticians ) 

2. Applicants about whom the voca- 
tional counselor wishes further enlighten- 
ment 

3. Applicants who have been sent by 
individual firms or occupational organiza- 
tions (goldsmiths’ guild, union of work- 
ers in chemigraphic or related trades, and 
the like) 


The last available report on vocational 
guidance and the placement of appren- 
tices in the Arbeitsimter from July 1, 
1932, to June 30, 1933, presented by Dr. 
Kathe Gaebel in the Soziale Praxis, May 
3, 1934, shows that the number of apti- 
tude examinations given by public voca- 
tional guidance offices in Germany was 
45,041 for men and 22,831 for women 
applicants. That means that 20 per cent 
of the men and 13 per cent of the 
women seeking assistance have been 
tested. 


7 Liebenberg, Berufsberatune, Methode, Technik. 
Quelle u. Meyer, 1925, p. 48. 
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There is no doubt that the perform- 
ance tests for certain trades have proved 
themselves to be effective.* The quality 
of the recruits during all the years in 
which aptitude tests have been given is 
better than the quality during other years 
Therefore it is impossible to deny ad- 
vantages in the saving of time and mate 
rial, more effective use of expensive ma 
chines, better quality of work done, little 
or no work rejected because defective 
or compensation wasted during the trial 


period. 


IV 
OCCUPATIONAL STATISTICS 

Any kind of vocational guidance faces 
the difficult task of examining aptitude, 
ability, and vocational prospects of the 
person seeking help, and of attempting 
to disentangle these closely interwoven 
qualities. This must be done with the 
cooperation of both the adult and the 
young person. Since life and vocation 
involve too many uncertain factors, solu- 
tions satisfactory in every possible respect 
are naturally rare. Furthermore the de- 
cisions of the young and of the adviser 
are only relatively free. They are de- 
pendent upon the demand for workers in 
the entire economic field. Therefore it ts 
one of the essential tasks of the voca- 
tional counselor to inform himself of 
that demand. As far as the daily demand 
is concerned, the necessary information 
can be obtained from the records of the 
Federal Labor Department (Reichsar- 
beitsverwaltung) which are published 
weekly and monthly, from the economic 
records of the chambers of commerce and 
from the financial and business pages of 
the daily newspapers.* But the economic 
situation, as it appears in a short period, 
must not be the sole determinant of the 


8 Busold, p. 89. 
® Liebenberg, p. 77. 
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opinion of the counselor. The latter must 
attempt to understand the trends of eco- 
nomic development. But here also ab- 
solute certainty cannot be achieved, since 
it is impossible to estimate exactly how 
many recruits an industry will need. 
Much will have been done, however, if 
at least certain general tendencies are 
noted, and if the statistical basis for the 
current period can be laid. This statis- 
tical material consists on the one hand of 
the number of recruits available, and on 
the other of the number of workers de- 
manded by industry. 

The usual census provides a survey of 
number and sex of those persons who, 
at any particular time, have become 
15 years of age and are therefore po- 
tentially on the labor market. Great 
changes in certain age groups have been 
brought about by the world war; the fall- 
ing off in the number of births during 
the war is estimated to have been three 
and one-half millions. Next to a com- 
prehension of the statistics of the entire 
population, an understanding of the 
school statistics is of greatest importance. 
In consequence of the structure of the 
German school system it is often possible 
to draw, from the type of school which a 
pupil attends, conclusions as to the voca- 
tion he is going to choose.*® Particularly 
important for vocational guidance are the 
statistics of vocational schools, because 
the pupils before entering an agricultural, 
trade, business, or mining school have al- 
ready decided upon their future voca- 
tions. Moreover, one sees also in those 
statistics the number of young people who 
intend to enter an unskilled occupation, 
but one which pays good wages from the 
outset. The third type of educational 
statistics is that pertaining to higher ed- 


10 Hitherto school statistics have been carried 
through all five years. The practice was extended 
to all elementary, middle, and high schools. 


ucation. It divides students into groups 
according to sex, age, previous training 
residence, father’s vocation, number of 
semesters completed, choice of profes- 
sion, and studies pursued. In the Prus. 
sian statistics the professional aims are 
again separated into two groups; those of 
students in the fifth semester and those 
having completed six or more semesters 
These general statistics on higher educa- 
tion are supplemented by statistics on ex- 
amination results, which are very 
luminating for purposes of vocationa 
guidance because they indicate the num 
ber of students successfully graduated a: 
ready to enter professions. 

The pupil personnel records alread; 
mentioned are of great help also for t! 
purposes of group statistics, as they pr 
vide a survey of the vocational desires o 
the pupils. Thus the predominant « 
cupational fad can be readily recognized 
The fourth report of the Reichsanstal 
fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosen- 
versicherung, 1931-1932, shows the fol- 
lowing relation between the number of 
persons who have passed through the vo- 
cational guidance offices and the number 
of employment opportunities for ap 
prentices in Germany: 


mening 
| 


Number 
0 
f 


= 


Number of and sen 
applicants skilled worker 
MEN 
7151 1396 
1355 551 
7395 2639 
2251 939 
1991 575 
4435 233) 
1298 492 
5348 1155 
782 145 
3032 984 
3219 409 
WOMEN 
6511 
1526 


Auto mechanic 
Electrical technician 
Electrical installer . 
Machinist 

Confectic ner 
Butcher 

Dental mechanic 
Mason . 

Chimney sweep . 
Printer 

Cook 


15378 
6434 


Dressmaker 
Hairdresser 


The tendency to select a popular voca- 
tion, a few of which are given in the 
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previous table, makes it very difficult for 
vocational guidance to strike an even bal- 
ance. These statistics enable the coun- 
selor to direct attention to vocations 
which are less popular, but in which there 
are more opportunities. 

If on one hand the counselor has many 
facilities for comprehending the size and 
the composition of the younger genera- 
tion, on the other hand he has many dif- 
ficulties in obtaining a clear insight into 
employment demands. No adequate 
statistics on demand exist in Germany." 
The demand must be discovered by indi- 
rect methods. Of fundamental value is 
the occupational census which was taken 
in 1907, 1925, and 1933. It shows the 
number of employed persons, the age and 
sex distribution for the various vocations. 
If it is possible to combine the statistical 
material concerning the age distribution 
with an exact knowledge of trends in 
available occupations, then we may throw 
some light upon the necessity of prepar- 
ing recruits for the various vocations. 
Another set of statistics, from which the 
vocational counselor may extract essential 
information is that of the labor market, 
as this indicates the demand of economic 
society for human workers. For this pur- 
pose an observation of the pendulum-like 
variations in demand is not important; 
but of great importance is the long-time 
trend. The situation in the labor market 
is reflected in unemployment statistics, 
placement statistics, and health insurance 
statistics. Placement statistics give posi- 
tive evidence of the situation; unemploy- 
ment statistics give negative evidence of 
absorptive capacity according to sex, age 
and length of the period of idleness. The 
statistics of the health insurance office 


11 Worthy of notice are the investigations of the 
Volkswirtschaftliche Zentralstelle fiir Hochschul- 
studium und Akademischen Berufswesen in Kiel 
which is attempting to discover the relations be- 
tween supply and demand in the professions. 
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provide an insight into the degree of em 
ployment because, under the present 
legal requirements, by far the largest 
number of employers are subject to com- 
pulsory insurance. These statistics give 
us information regarding occupational 
diseases and can be helpful in pointing 
out how many posts have become vacant 
because of occupational incapacity of 
death. 

For apprenticeship, the statistics com- 
piled by the department for factory in- 
spection and development of apprentice 
training (Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten) are 
instructive. The vocational counselor can 
note in which factories places for ap 
prentices exist, how many apprentices 
should be assigned to one employer, 
whether an apprentice gets board and 
lodging, and the like. Finally business 
and financial statistics must be mentioned 
It is known that they attempt to use as 
points of reference such statistically com- 
prehensible evidence as commodity prices, 
issuance of capital stock, claims on banks 
of issue, number of unemployed, demand 
for pig iron, and the like. The vocational 
counselor who has current knowledge of 
these trends may be able to take into ac- 
count a coming boom or an approaching 
crisis. On the other hand, an ordinance 
of the Reichsarbeitsverwaltung of March 
1933 makes it the duty of vocational gui- 
dance to distinguish between mere cyc- 
lical or seasonal variation and funda- 
mental changes in the economic structure. 
Paragraph 4 of this ordinance states: 


Despite all the difficulties of recognizing 
the causes of unemployment in simple vo- 
cations, the vocational counselor must at- 
tempt to distinguish mere minor rhythmic 
variations fromm fundamental changes in vo 
cational and economic conditions. Changes 
which influence vocational guidance irrespe 
tive of the minor variations are; for example, 
shifting demands for workers (knit goods 
instead of woven goods, electricity instead of 
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gas), the rise of new or the decline of old 
trades, shifting of the locality in which a 
trade is carried on and of the amount of 
the product, fundamental changes in the out- 
put (special instead of staple wares) , changes 
in the population structure (in the old as- 
sociations, the old training in single occupa- 
tions, in the social strata, in the proportions 
living in cities and in the country), results 
of rationalization in single trades, upon the 
number and size of business concerns, the 
number, sex, and training of the employes, 
displacement or expansion of a special 
branch of a trade or profession. 


The Reichsverwaltung recommends in 
the struggle against the “‘popular voca- 
tion,”’ and for the greatest possible spread 
of employment, that particular care be 
given in training so that a late change of 
occupation may be made easier through a 
transfer of skill. As the above mentioned 
report of Dr. K. Gaebel in the Soziale 
Praxis of May 3, 1934, shows, the trend 
in German vocational guidance activities 
has not changed to any considerable ex- 
tent in the year 1933. Compared with 
the number of graduates of elementary 
schools, the number of clients has in- 
creased very little over the previous year. 
The number of men increased from 214,- 
489 in 1931-1932 to 220,457; the women 
from 172,800 to 173,821. The number 
of openings for boys increased from 82,- 
746 to 86,149; for girls from 40,954 to 
41,998. Vocational choices have not 
shown any marked change during the 
year. It is surprising to note how the 
same tendencies persist from one year to 
the next. 

In the foregoing, the status of the so- 
called academic professions has not been 
mentioned. An ordinance of the Na- 
tional Socialist government has brought 
about considerable change in that only 
15,000 of the high school graduates of 
1934 received certificates. The selection 
of the especially gifted was left to the 


governments of the states. The method; 
of selection are too numerous and varied 
to describe here. 


V 


ULTIMATE PURPOSE 

We are at the end of our survey. Vo- 
cational guidance, which, at the first 
glance appears to be very simple, is de. 
pendent upon the most varied psycholog- 
ical and economic factors. Its idea is to 
supplant haphazard decisions, or decisions 
resulting from immediate need or super- 
ficial desires of young people, with well 
considered procedures. One’s vocation is 
something which does more than ask how 
much pleasure one wants to get out of it; 
real happiness in our work does not result 
from a mere desire for it.** This hap- 
piness develops with the consciousness 
that we become more and more able to 
fulfil our destiny and perform our duty. 

Vocational guidance must always deal 
with economic factors, and with the 
purely technical question of the vocation 
for which a man is fitted; but it has also 
to do with the moral life of a human 
being. Real productivity, even in very 
simple vocations, is dependent upon a 
sound relation between work and mind 
This relationship cannot be effected 
through a command. There are phi- 
losophies which view the rights of a 
human personality as being in continued 
and unresolved contradiction to the de- 
pendency of the individual upon the eco- 
nomic system. Any vocational guidance 
that is more than mere routine perform- 
ance will inevitably face the question of 
the meaning of human labor and of the 
significance of a vocation. There is a 
solution of this problem in the puritan- 
ical religious philosophy. Work is done 
because it is a duty, even if it does not at- 


12 Walter Hellpach, in Handbuch der Beru} 
beratung. 
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tract human soul and mind. We are 
seeking today for other solutions. Before 
the gate to an exhibition of German 
Labor (Deutsche Arbeit) recently held in 
Berlin, stood a gigantic pillar on which 
was inscribed: “There is no nobility but 
the nobility of labor.’ The whole ex- 
hibition was permeated with the spirit of 
this maxim. The purpose was to imbue 
the people with an idea of the beauty and 
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significance of the work of the farmer 
and of the workman in industry and 
trade. 

And besides the task of improving the 
relation between man and his work, it 
will be one of the tasks of the future to 
make the use of his leisure time as worthy 
as possible. It is too early to predict to 
what extent vocational guidance will be 
influenced by these attempts. 


Youth and Jobs in the Mid-Pacific 


C. C. RoBINSON 


HEN the population of a group 

WV of islands in the middle of the 

Pacific Ocean has grown from 
56,897 in the year 1872 to 368,336 in 
1930, with practically no pioneer areas 
open for expansion, the situation is simi- 
lar to that of a big family of children 
living in the same little house where 
father and mother first started housekeep- 
ing. Both situations require a good bit 
of planning to adjust increasing numbers 
to limited space and resources. 

We are not, however, crowded for liv- 
ing space in these Hawaiian islands. Far 
from it. But we are crowded for working 
space. Only 814 per cent of the land in 
the islands is tillable at present. Great 
areas of slowly disintegrating lava fields 
await the action of decades or centuries 
to provide more soil for our highly effi- 
cient industrialized agriculture and for the 
independent farms. Forty-one large sugar 
plantations and eight pineapple companies 
occupy most of this cultivable land, but 
there is still some land available which is 
being opened up by the newly organized 
Hawaii Rural Rehabilitation Corporation. 

As to population, we now know ap- 
proximately what number of persons the 
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islands will have to care for economically 
in the future. Immigration from the 
Philippines and all Oriental areas has 
practically ceased. We had 63,052 Fili- 
pinos in Hawaii in 1930 but the estimate 
of the Territorial Board of Health for 
June, 1934, gives the number of Filipinos 
as only 56,700. Moreover, contrary to 
popular concepts on the mainland and 
even on the islands, the rate of increase 
of population has begun to decline. The 
fertility of Japanese women in_ the 
islands, for example, has been steadily 
falling for ten years, and when the island- 
born Japanese girls, with American edu- 
cation and attitudes, get married, families 
will be still smaller. 

The Filipinos, Porto Ricans, and 
Hawaiians, including part-Hawatians 
(mostly Chinese-Hawaiian and Caucasian- 
Hawaiian), are the most prolific groups. 
The population is not growing much at 
present. There has been a steady loss by 
emigration all through the past decade. 
Hence, given a limited area for many 
years to come and a large but constantly 
more stabilized population, the educators 
and industrial planners have a difficult 
but compassable task. 
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The situation calls for adequate ma- 
chinery for vocational guidance and for 
many industrial adaptations not always 
clearly seen. For 75 years Hawaii has 
been combing surrounding areas for 
workers for her sugar fields; only in the 
last five years has Hawaii actually faced 
the question: How shall we man our 
sugar and pineapple fields and our small 
industries with our own present working 
population and cease to look for inex- 
pensive labor elsewhere? 


II 


Whereas formal programs of voca- 
tional guidance are not as evident as they 
should be in intermediate school, high 
school, or university, there is almost a 
public obsession on the task of interesting 
island-born boys and girls in the jobs that 
are actually available, most of which have 
gone to new immigrants in successive 
waves during these 75 years. Lillian 
Symes’ put the situation succinctly when 
she declared: 


Whoever is to blame, Hawaii cannot eat 
its cake and have it too. It cannot have 
cheap and docile labor and at the same time 
yes tn and make room for intelligent, loyal 
American citizens. It would seem that it 
must go all the way back to agricultural 
feudalism . . . or it must go further along 
the road of modern methods and of labor 
relations with the native material now at 
hand. It is difficult to see how the present 
situation can continue indefinitely. 


But in this somewhat urgent situation, 
calling for skilful guidance, there are 
certain encouraging elements. The islands 
seem, first of all, to have been less seri- 
ously affected by the depression than 
almost any other part of the United States. 
Perhaps our highly controlled industrial 
agriculture has had some elements of su- 





1 Harper's Magazine, December, 1932. 





perior strength. On sugar plantations, j 
1930, the workers numbered 52,136: y 
the opening of the year 1934, after three 
depression years, the forty-one plantations 
were employing 53,000 persons. 

In spite of the talk of alarmists, more. 
over, to the effect that boys who go t 
high school are being educated away from 
the soil and available opportunities, the 
following tables of occupational status of 
high school graduates of the classes | 
1932 and 1933 are significant. 


Boys and Girls Year, 1932 Year, 1933 


Number Number 
In school (further study) 374 440 
In agricultural work—all 

WOE ccc ussecsseres 136 251 
Manufacturing and me- 

ET «2 $6.66 ¢.06 00 « 42 10 
Transportation ........ * 10 
Commercial employment. 144 170 
Personal service. ........ 52 84 
Work at home......... 303 15¢ 
, ~ 14 
Casual employment..... . ‘ 63 
me a, mall Oe 15 14 
EES ee 55 122 
Miscellaneous ......... 283 73 

a 1412 1513 





* No figure available. 


These figures, collected by Harvey L 
Freeland, vocational director of the De. 
partment of Public Instruction, show the 
absorption of high school graduates 
throughout the territory in fundamental 
classifications. Education beyond high 
school has picked up 66 of the 101 stu- 
dents who constitute the increase in en- 
rolment in 1933 over the previous class. 

It is encouraging to note that there has 
been a distinct increase—from 136 to 25! 
—of boys and girls entering agricultural 
pursuits of some kind. Although better 
tabulation may account for some of this 
increase, there has evidently been a con- 
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siderable gain in the number entering this 
basic industry. This is encouraging, not 
because there is any virtue in agriculture 
over other lines of employment, but be- 
cause numerically that is where the large 
number of jobs are to be found. 

The classification for 1933 was superior 
to that of 1932, as will be seen by the 
smaller numbers under such items as 
“Work at Home” and “Miscellaneous.” 
A careful estimate of the four groups 
classified under ““Work at home,” ‘Casual 
employment,” “Unknown,” and “Miscel- 
laneous,” indicates that slightly over 150 
of these boys and girls in the fall of 1933 
were definitely unemployed. It is doubt- 
ful whether many high schools on the 
mainland have had their graduates better 
absorbed in the same years. 

Take the record again of the high 
school on the Island of Kauai for which 
figures are available for the June 1934 
graduates: Engaged in further education, 
7; working in sugar industry, 16; working 
in pineapple industry, 3; working on 
family land, 3; travel and study in Japan, 
3; miscellaneous trades (carpenters, 
painters, etc.), 13; occupation unknown, 
1; unemployed, 2; total, 48. 

Possibly the absorption of those leaving 
intermediate schools (junior high schools) 
in the same years would not be as favor- 
able; that would be a matter for study, 
but the excellent utilization of the high 
school product in depression years argues 
rather clearly against the notion that 
higher education is making Hawaii's 
youth unfit for the available jobs. 


Ill 


Then again, fresh, accurate occupational 
information is beginning to appear for 
use in public schools and social agencies 
for the enlightenment and guidance of 
young people. Typical of this literature 
is a modestly gotten-up volume called 
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The Sugar Industry in Hawaii, issued by 
a teachers’ committee headed by Thomas 
B. Vance, principal of Kalakaua Inter- 
mediate School, Honolulu. After com- 
menting on the many races which have 
come to the islands as workers on the 
sugar plantations, with later migration to 
the city centers, the report says realisti- 
cally: 


The rural boys never have been impressed 
with the fact that those who migrated to 
the towns at an earlier date did so during 
a boom period. They do not understand 
that during such a period the chances for 
financial success are always greater than in 
normal or depression times. Those who 
started to work in the cities during the early 
age found little competition for jobs. 

hey were eagerly received. Cities were 
being built at that time, and labor was in 
great demand. Small subsidiary businesses 
were easy to establish. Their financial suc 
cess was not difficult to maintain. 

Today, however, the rural boy goes to 
the city which is already overstocked with 
gasoline stations, restaurants, oriental shops, 
butcher shops, and tradesmen. He goes 
there not to be welcomed as a relief for a 
labor shortage. He goes to compete for 
jobs already overcrowded. 

Before arriving at a decision, every boy 
should examine rural opportunities. Com- 
pare them, not with urban opportunities 
from 1880 to 1920, but with urban and 
rural opportunities of today. 


Finally, the attitude of extreme am- 
bition to exceed one’s parents in social 
and economic status, particularly among 
the children of the immigrant groups, 
while still running strong, is being modi- 
fied by a facing of realities that is highly 
commendable. Those who glibly say that 
all Chinese or Japanese boys in Hawaii 
want to be physicians, accountants, or 
merchants, simply are talking about their 
guesses and a priori suppositions. Such 
critics have not spent hour after hour 
listening to or discussing with young 
people of the islands their hopes, their 
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struggles, and their willingness to fit in 
at the best possible place, considering their 
own limitations and the restrictions of an 
island situation. There are occasional 
chances for them on the U. S. mainland 
and in the Orient. Nowhere in twenty 
years of interviewing have I personally 
encountered more modesty or keen facing 
of reality than in these second generation, 
very much Americanized, Oriental boys 
and girls of Hawaii. 

Badly as a formal program of approved 
vocational guidance is needed, that has 
not perhaps been as much the need of 
the hour in Hawaii as the clear facing of 
the facts of our situation by all concerned. 
Industry has blamed public school teachers 
for raising the ideas and hopes of boys 
and girls of Oriental parentage to a point 
above the common labors of life. Edu- 
cators have accused industry of desiring 
to keep a servile, partly-educated labor 
force that would not demand too much 
in wages, improved housing, better con- 
ditions of work and community life. As 
a matter of fact, the more broad-minded 
industrialists and educators are trying to 
see the education and guidance of boys 
and girls in the light of probable employ- 
ment in the islands in the next decade. 


IV 


In epitome then, there is little formal 
vocational guidance in Hawaii. What we 
have is incomplete, inadequate, but good 
in spots, as the following brief statements 
will indicate: 

There prevails this unusual public 
interest in the whole question of where 
and how the coming generations of boys 
and girls will earn their living. 

A Territorial psychological and psycho- 
pathic clinic is established at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii for testing public school 
children in its laboratories and in the 
schools. The clinic makes examinations 


of persons at the request of the courts, 
the Board of Health, and many institu 
tions and organizations. 

There is a Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation in the Territorial Department of 
Public Instruction, but no director of vo- 
cational guidance. 

Continuation schools were started in 
1932, but in the rural areas only voca- 
tional and educational guidance in their 
simpler forms are utilized by the teachers 
Eight such schools are now in operation 
and they are beginning to fill a distinct 
need. 

In 1932 the University of Hawaii em- 
ployed a director of vocational guidance 
who began a program of counseling and 
the collection of occupational information, 
particularly that which would be signifi- 
cant to college and high school students 
The same year the university employed 
also an alumni secretary who gave part of 
her time to the placement of both alumni 
and undergraduates. A fair beginning 
was made in both these areas but both 
positions had to be abandoned when the 
severe cuts in appropriations to the uni- 
versity were made by the Territorial legis- 
lature. In the university summer schoo! 
of that year, Arthur J. Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania gave a course in 
vocational guidance. 

The Territorial YMCA made a modest 
appropriation which has made possible, 
through 1933 and 1934, a minimum of 
effort in following out the collection of 
occupational information. One phase of 
this effort, which bids fair to have some 
value, is the study of promotion processes 
now operative in the sugar industry, from 
a base line of beginning jobs to the (ap- 
proximately) 30 per cent of good jobs on 
the plantations, and the 15 per cent of 
preferred positions. The charts being de- 
veloped show not only customary promo- 
tion from job to job, but the distance up 
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the ladder that other than Caucasians 
have been able to progress. 

Several excellent courses in the choice 
of life work have been instituted in the 
intermediate schools (junior high school 
grades). The best mainland texts have 
been utilized, together with a reasonable 
amount of locally collected occupational 
material. This has been group guidance 
of some value. 

Boys and girls are recommended from 
the intermediate schools to the vocational! 
schools, on three islands, on a basis of 
revealed tendencies. These schools make 
possible a real acquaintance with the fun- 
damentals of many trades, and it seems 
that their product is being well absorbed 
after graduation. 

Many Oriental boys and girls of Amer- 
ican birth diligently attend Chinese or 
Japanese language school in addition to 
public school, often with the hope of em- 
ployment in Hawaii in occupations where 
Oriental languages are required. A few 
are sent every year by their parents to 
Japan and China to obtain better lan- 
guage equipment. On the whole it is a 
distinct advantage to have such language 
teaching and experience. Although fig- 
ures are hard to obtain, it is known that 
banks, stores, and concerns doing business 
with the Orient do employ goodly num- 
bers of these specially equipped young 
people every year. A few Hawaiian-born 
Orientals obtain eventual employment in 
China and Japan. Especially has this been 
true in journalism, teaching and dentistry. 
Numerically this is not a large matter but 
it comes up frequently in guidance inter- 
views, and counselors must therefore be 
informed. 

McKinley High School and Kameha- 
meha School (private) have both experi- 
mented with placing students in part- 
time jobs while still attending school, 
after the fashion of Antioch College. The 
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depression has interfered to some extent 
with this cooperation by business and in- 
dustry, but results have been obtained in 
vocational understanding and eventual 
employment that have made it worth the 
effort. 

McKinley High School in Honolulu 
has a full-time placement officer who 
works closely with teachers and students 
and maintains remarkable contacts with 
the large agricultural employers as well 
as the small commercial and industrial es- 
tablishments in the city. 

Courses in vocational agriculture and 
activities of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and the 4-H Clubs all serve to keep 
local opportunities somewhat vividly 
and very persistently before the youth of 
the public schools. These courses cover 
not only sugar growing but also diversi- 
fied farming. 

The private schools, hold-overs from 
another day but still vigorous and up to 
date, do considerable vocational and edu- 
cational counseling, and two at least have 
elaborate follow-up systems and pursue 
their friendly guidance of students many 
years after graduation. 

Considerable interest has developed in 
cumulative records. The Honokaa inter- 
mediate school has had a committee of 
teachers working on a new form, adapted 
from several mainland experiences. On 
the whole, records are good, but usually 
not in convenient cumulative form. 

The YMCA and YWCA in Honolulu 
both do considerable vocational counsel- 
ing, a little over 10,000 interviews being 
recorded by both organizations in 1933. 
The YWCA is undoubtedly the best in- 
formed body on occupations for women 
and girls in the islands. 

An Opportunity School is maintained 
in the public school system in Honolulu 
where excellent work is done in try-out 
activities, and considerable placement of 
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these less intelligent boys and girls, in 
jobs fitted to their abilities, is accom- 
plished. 

One study now going forward, under 
the leadership of Frank E. Midkiff, 
former president of the Kamehameha 
Schools, financed by a private grant, pro- 
poses for a selected plantation district, a 
new type of rural school, thoroughly 
adapted to the local situation. Special 
courses of study, an evolving curriculum, 
and an outlook toward greatly improved 
rural community life are prominent points 
of emphasis. Guidance is referred to, in 
preliminary statements, calling for “the 
interviewing of large numbers of boys 
and girls now available for work,” and 
for a dissemination of facts about oppor- 
tunities to these young people and to 
their parents. It is then proposed that “‘a 
full program of guidance and vocational 
counseling be set up at once in each 
school. Such guidance must be in the 
hands of broadly educated, fully trained, 
and experienced persons.” Although these 
plans admittedly are in the most tentative 





form at present, the recognition of edu. 
cational and vocational guidance as ap 
essential of modern education is en 
couraging. 


V 


In conclusion, four needs would stand 
out, to bring into fruition what is being 
done in vocational guidance in Hawaii 
and to assure progress in the next fey 
years: (1) the inauguration of a course 
in vocational and educational guidance in 
the Teachers College of the University o! 
Hawaii; (2) the setting up of counseling 
in the intermediate schools, following up 
the excellent start in group guidance 
through occupational information courses: 
(3) a better formulation of the guidance 
now being carried on in the secondary 
schools, both public and private; and (4) 
a restoration of the guidance program for 
students of the University of Hawaii, in- 
cluding personal counseling, collection of 
significant vocational information, and 
further study of occupational trends in 
the islands as a whole. 


Moving Forward in Australia 


G. R. GILEs 


PART from the activities of two pri- 
A vately controlled bureaus—the 
Australian Institute of Industrial 
Psychology in Sydney and the Victorian 
Vocational and Child Guidance Centre 
in Melbourne—the vocational guidance 
movement in Australia is sponsored by 
the state education authorities. Education 
is solely the responsibility of the various 
state governments. There is no federal 
jurisdiction (apart from the Federal Ter- 
ritories) and practically no local control 
of the nation’s schools. Each state pos- 


sesses a highly centralized system, admin- 
istered from the state capital city by a 
department under the control of a cabinet 
minister. In spite of certain differences in 
detail, the organization of the educational 
systems throughout Australia is largely 
the same. The primary school, taking 
children up to the age of 12 or 13 years, 
is followed by gradually differentiating 
courses in the secondary schools, after 
which vocational courses in the senior 
technical schools or university training 
may be taken. 
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II 
GENERAL FEATURES 

The vocational guidance movement is 
of comparatively recent growth. Though 
many individual schools and _ teachers 
have endeavored in a spasmodic way to 
help boys and girls leaving school, all 
efforts were long hampered by the lack of 
reliable information and, until a few 
years ago, by the official failure to recog- 
aize the responsibility of the schools for 
their graduates. Now all education 
authorities have made some progress in 
the introduction of more or less compre- 
hensive schemes of vocational guidance. 
All plans are somewhat alike in their 
attention to the collection of individual 
information and in the provision of oc- 
cupational data. A more or less compre- 
hensive cumulative record card is avail- 
able in most cases to the teachers who at 
present act as counselors. Each state pro- 
vides occupational information through 
the official Education Gazette, handbooks, 
press articles, wireless talks, or class les- 
‘ons. Placement organizations work in 
touch with the schools in all states, 
but this is largely due to the energies of 
philanthropic and social workers. No 
specially trained counselors are employed 
in any state scheme; reliance is solely on 
the good will and enthusiasm of volun- 
tary helpers. At the present time, all 
states are hampered by the common com- 
plaint of governments—lack of funds. 

The main point of difference among 
the states arises from the views taken of 
the possibility of embarking upon a voca- 
tional guidance program without the pro- 
vision of a special bureau. In Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Queensland, it is considered that the 
teacher to whom information regarding 
the requirements of occupations has been 
made available is capable of giving sound 
advice to the members of his classes. In 
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New South Wales, it is believed that 
vocational advice should be based on the 
results of psychological tests and observa- 
tions. The width of the program is 
another point of variation. Victoria alone 
has a statewide program which embraces 
all schools and includes all pupils. Other 
states confine the operations of their 
vocational guidance programs to certain 
sections of the educational system. 

The general plans for vocational gui- 
dance in Australia follow a common 
course. Guidance in the choice of a post- 
primary school is the first stage. This is 
followed by the provision of occupational 
information and by advice as to a suitable 
career at a later date. To varying degrees 
attempts at placement are made and in 
some instances follow-up is included. 

The cooperation of parent and child 1s 
sought and obtained. Certain states place 
reliance upon the child’s expressed pref- 
erence while others give more attention 
to the desires of the parent. In all states 
the teachers’ opinions are held in high 
esteem. 

Psychological examination on a large 
scale is not a feature of these schemes, 
with the exception of the work done by 
the Vocational Guidance Bureau in New 
South Wales and of the experimental 
plan of Queensland. 


Ill 
NEW SOUTH WALES 

The vocational guidance movement in 
New South Wales centers round the 
bureau of the Education Department. 
This was started in 1926. Since 1931 it 
has been on loan to the Department of 
Labour and Industry, where under the cir- 
cumstances it was expected to be more 
effective. The staff consists of a superin- 
tendent, a psychological assistant, and the 
necessary clerks, and deals with about 
2,500 cases yearly. The bureau is now 
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more concerned with the giving of free 
advice to boys and girls as to the occupa- 
tions for which they are best suited and 
the class of training that would equip 
them for this work than it is with the 
euidance of school leavers or any part of 
this group. 

The most suitable employment is de- 
termined after the application of a series 
of tests and the consideration of reports 
‘rom schools. Cumulative history cards 
are not now used in schools except in 
those cases where the pupil is tested in 
the bureau. 

The bureau is also cooperating with 
welfare workers in connection with all 
schemes that have for their object the pro- 
vision of organized games and training 
facilities as an antidote for the many 
dangers of juvenile unemployment. 

The Australian Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, which has its headquarters 
in Sydney, is closely allied with the Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology 
in Great Britain. The principles and 
methods adopted in London are followed 
by the local institute, which, during the 
seven years of its existence, has examined 
and advised vocationally over 2,400 can- 
didates. 

The work in New South Wales is thus 
based on the activities of bureaus using 
mental tests. This is not the case in other 
states. 


IV 


VICTORIA 

Vocational guidance in Victoria is re- 
garded from a wider point of view than 
that which presupposes the application of 
a battery of tests or the arrangement of a 
series of interviews as the main planks in 
the platform of the movement. The pur- 
pose of helping boys and girls to make 
‘he best use of the school facilities so 
that they may be fully equipped to make 





their contribution to society is an integral 
part of the scheme. Individual vocationa| 
service based on an appreciation of the 
privileges and responsibilities of citizen. 
ship in a democratic community epito- 
mizes the philosophy of the movement. 

After his experiences abroad in 1926 
1927, the present Director of Education 
J. McRae, became the apostle of the move. 
ment in Victoria. As a result of his ad- 
vocacy, a representative committee wa 
appointed in 1929 to advise the depart 
ment on its introduction of a scheme of 
vocational guidance. Towards the end of 
that year, the plan now in operation was 
introduced into the 2700 schools under 
the control of the department. In the 
plan, attention is directed toward the cor 
rect solution of three problems which 
affect every child: 

1. The problem of the choice of a suit 
able post-primary course of study; i.e., edu- 
cational guidance 

2. The problem of the choice of a suit 
able career 

3. The problem of placement in the 
chosen calling 

Educational guidance comes to the for: 
in Grade VI, after which the various post 
primary courses commence. Parents and 
teachers are asked to help the child to 
make some decision as to the future 
career before this grade is passed. This 
does not mean that we ask him to choos« 
his career at this early age but that th 
avenue in which the future life-work is 
to be found is to be decided. The choice 
has to be made from professional and 
commercial callings on the one hand, and 
rural and industrial occupations on th: 
other. 

A letter is sent by the department to 
the parents of each child in the grade 
This circular gives particulars regarding 
the various schools and _post-primary 
courses, and directs the parents to the 
need for consideration of the child's 
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future. Close cooperation between home 
and school ensures that children enter the 
right type of post-primary school. 

Entries are commenced in this grade on 
the record card which accompanies the 
child through the remainder of his school 
career. These entries form the basis of 

uidance at the two stages. 

Talks on the choice of a new school 
are regularly given by teachers at the end 
of the year, while the present writer 
broadcasts each November a series of 
talks on the educational opportunities in 
the Victorian school system. School con- 
ferences and parents’ meetings, at which 
information and advice on the planning 
of a cafteer are given, are held at the 
schools. 

Vocational guidance, in the sense of 
advice on the choice of a suitable career, 
receives attention during the next two 
years. A short course of occupational 
civics has been introduced into these 
grades. Besides the regular lessons, 
occupational information is provided 
through visits to industries, film displays, 
and talks by representatives of various 
callings. All children receive at the end 
of their Grade VIII course a small folder 
which sets out the main facts concerning 
a number of popular occupations. A 
section of the official bulletin to teachers 
has been set aside for vocational gui- 
dance. Here are published instructions to 
teachers, and each issue carries a detailed 
study of some one occupation. Through- 
out the state, committees and councils 
have been formed to bring the schools in 
touch with local employment opportu- 
nities and to supervise the development 
of the scheme in their own districts. 
Forty-four district councils have been 
formed, and 31 are in rural communities. 

Placement of school leavers is the re- 
sponsibility of these committees and coun- 
cils. Special educational facilities for 
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unemployed boys and girls have been pro- 
vided by these groups. So successful has 
been their work that, in many parts of the 
state, “Straight from School to a Suitable 
Job” is a fait accompli. In Melbourne, 
the Boys’ Employment Movement serves 
as the central placement organization and 
works in the closest harmony with the 
vocational guidance service. It has suit- 
ably placed in urban and rural employ- 
ment over 9,000 boys in the three and a 
half years of its existence. 

Arrangements have now been made for 
all teachers passing through the training 
college to receive some explanation of the 
different types of schools and the prin- 
ciples of vocational advising. Those in 
the field receive suggestive lectures at 
their conferences, and monthly articles in 
the official gazette keep them in touch 
with developments. A special 5-year 
course in educational and vocational gui- 
dance is included in the curriculum of all 
state secondary schools. Non-state schools 
usually cooperate with the state vocational 
guidance service in their own area and, in 
addition, provide a certain amount of oc- 
cupational information for their own 


pupils. 


V 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

In South Australia, a scheme of voca- 
tional guidance has been put into opera- 
tion for the benefit of all pupils who have 
completed the primary course and who 
enrol at a departmental secondary school. 
A scheme of placement has been devised 
for those boys and girls who attend such 
schools in the metropolitan area and who 
have completed not less than two years 
in the post-primary course. 

The first action taken is the transmis- 
sion of a letter from the Director of 
Education to the parents of each child 
sitting for the Qualifying Examination 
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(at the end of the primary course). This 
letter contains particulars of the various 
types of post-primary schools and serves 
to introduce the problem of the choice of 
a career to the family councils. As in Vic- 
toria, the teachers are required to advise 
the students in their choices. 

A uniform card-index system is 
brought into operation when the child 
enters the super-primary school. Teachers 
are detailed as counselors, each being re- 
sponsible for approximately 100 children. 
The child is not subjected to psycho- 
logical tests and is not asked to express 
his preferences as to the choice of a voca- 
tion. Guidance is limited to an expres- 
sion of agreement or disagreement with 
the desires of the parent. 

A well sustained effort in occupational 
study has been carried through in this 
state. Each issue of the official circular 
has contained articles on careers for boys 
and girls. These have now been collected 
and published in a handbook. 


VI 
OTHER STATES 

Queensland in 1932-1933 conducted 
an interesting experiment in vocational 
guidance. A committee was formed to 
supervise the project and to develop a 
suitable record card. A report from the 
parents as to their plans, and a record of 
observations on the child’s hobbies and 
temperamental condition were furnished 
to the teachers in charge of the survey. 
Each pupil gave information as to his 
preferences and desires. A special medical 
report was secured from the school Medi- 
cal Officers for each child, and with the 
results of a brief psychological examina- 
tion, the counselor had sufficient data to 
enable a recommendation to be made. In 
spite of the limited time given to the test- 
ing, encouraging results have been ob- 
tained. It is much regretted that, at pres- 


ent, financial difficulties prevent the ex 
tension of this work. 

In Western Australia, in 1933, 
consultative committee comprising teach. 
ers, inspectors of schools and the lecturer 
in psychology at the University developed 
a record card. This is completed in the 
primary school and sent with the pupil t 
the new school. Records are continued 
during attendance there. Educational and 
vocational guidance is given during the 
pupil's last year at the primary school and 
then during the course at the secondary 
school and the technical school. The tech 
nical school receives many inquiries for 
guidance. This is given by an experienced 
officer who is in contact with industry and 
commerce and to whom the guidance card 
and school records are available. 

In the island state of Tasmania, while 
no departmental scheme is in operation 
an experiment conducted by a citizen 
body in the northern city of Launceston 
is worthy of attention. Each pupil filled 
in a questionaire seeking information 
concerning his interests, hobbies, and 
pastimes, likes and dislikes. He was then 
interviewed separately by three members 
of the committee, each of whom fur- 
nished an individual report. Advice was 
given after these reports, the school re- 
port, and the child’s questionaire had 
been considered. No opportunity has pre- 
sented itself for making follow-up 
studies, but so far the method has yielded 
promising results. The Education Depart- 
ment in this state is experimenting with 
mental tests as aids to the selection of 
pupils for high schools. However, no 
definite vocational guidance scheme has 
been advanced. 


Vil 
AFTERWORD 
It will be seen from the foregoing that 
vocational guidance in the Common- 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN JAPAN 


wealth of Australia is stili in the very 
early stages of its growth. The commun- 
ity is realizing to an ever greater extent 
not only the importance of correct voca- 
tional guidance, but the fact that, in order 
to have correct guidance, the services of 
the expert are required. Though com- 


paratively littie progress has been made 
as yet, the developing public interest and 
appreciation give promise of steady 
growth—with techniques and methods 
particularly appropriate to the special 
needs and potentialities of this southern 
land. 


A Rising Sun in Japan 


Yortt UENO 


OCATIONAL guidance in Japan has 
V developed from two sources. One 
of these is the Department of Edu- 
cation, its practical work having been 
conducted in the schools; the other is the 
Department of Domestic Affairs, with the 
employment bureaus as its agency. Activ- 
ities, therefore, are embraced in two 
phases: the work of the employment bu- 
reaus, which are seeking chiefly to assist 
in finding jobs and in after-care, and that 
of the schools, which function generally 
through educational guidance as well as 
preparatory vocational education. It must 
be added here that in Japan, because of 
the great scarcity of schools in the coun- 
try, “vocational guidance” includes also 
educational guidance. 

It was in 1906, when the first labor 
exchange’ office was established in the 
Salvation Army headquarters, that the 
labor exchange was first recognized in 
Japan as a public activity. Although some 
private associations and the Tokyo Muni- 
cipality have been working experimentaliy 
along this line, it was not, however, until 
about 1918-1919 that the public interest 
was actively aroused. It was awakened 
by the rapid development of the voca- 
tional guidance movement in Western 
countries. In 1921 a law was passed 
which established the labor exchange as a 
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governmental activity. Then two years 
later, an employment bureau was estab- 
lished, with its supporting body called 
the Labor Exchange Society (Shokugyo- 
Shido-Jigyo-Kyokat) . 

The Department of Education did not 
linger far behind. It first established a 
lecture class in vocational guidance in 
1922, created in June 1927 the National 
Association of Vocational Guidance of 
Japan (Dainippon-Shokugyo-Shido-Kyo- 
kai), and in November of the same year 
issued instructions to all the local gov- 
ernors emphasizing the need for a con- 
sideration of individual personalities in 
the education of children and the impor- 
tance of vocational guidance. 

An agreement was reached in 1925 be 
tween the Home and Education Depart- 
ments and it became possible for pri- 
mary schools and employment bureaus to 
cooperate with each other and to start 
effective activity, well organized on a 
nation-wide scale. An entirely new epoch 
was thus opened for the movement. 


Il 
Under the supervision of the Home 
Minister there are seven district employ- 
ment bureaus, in Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, 
Fukuoka, Aomori, Nagano, and Okayama, 
and one central bureau. To each of these 























































district bureaus belong a number of local 
labor exchange offices which are nation- 
ally united to one another and which per- 
form the rdle of coordinating demand 
and supply of labor in the various locali- 
ties, rendering their services free of 
charge in the light of public benefit. At 
present they number 574 throughout the 
country, and their budget amounts to a 
total of 1,746,000 yen annually. 

A few figures covering the year 1933 
are indicative of the activities of these 
employment bureaus. There were 20,- 
124,271 applicants in the 271 labor ex- 
change bureaus for day laborers during 
the year for the 16,897,143 openings 
available, and 16,779,155 situations were 
filled. There were 1,528,291 applicants 
for positions other than those for day 
laborers and 1,451,998 openings, but 
only 633,315 of these positions were 
filled. One noticeable fact is that there 
was a far greater demand for juvenile 
labor than was available. In the 14 labor 
exchange offices for juveniles, there were 
270,911 applicants for the 349,925 open- 
ings, and 125,799 of these positions were 
filled. This situation is due to the de- 
pression, which has caused employers to 
seek low-priced child labor. The situa- 
tion has necessitated special efforts in the 
way of cooperation with the schools in the 
field of vocational education for these 
children. 

There are other labor exchange offices 
—13 for “salaried men,” two for dis- 
charged soldiers, 28 for women, and 4 
for Koreans. There were 71,244 appli- 
cants for the “salaried” positions and 
only 22,529 openings, of which 16,383 
were filled. There were 4,699 applicants 
among discharged soldiers and 2,174 
openings, of which 1,064 were filled. At- 
tention is also given by the authorities and 
by the Ex-Soldiers’ Union to the voca- 
tional guidance of those soldiers who 
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are engaged in active military servic 

Primary school activities may be listed 
as follows: 

1. Organizing classes for children who 
are going to higher schools and for thos« 
who apply for situations. Special teachers 
are appointed to educate the latter proper 
ly, and this arrangement seems to meet 
present requirements. 

2. Establishing a vocational guidan 
section with special officials (teachers) i: 
charge. 

3. Visiting plants and workshops to 
make children familiar with occupational 
practices. 

4. Giving children a general idea of 
various vocations for purposes of com 
parison. 

5. Providing information as to educa 
tional opportunities for children who ar 
going to higher schools. 

6. Engaging in child study, including 
intelligence testing, individual testing, in 
vestigating environmental backgrounds 
and health examinations. This is of as- 
sistance in selecting schools and vocations 
for the children, but results tend to be 
limited only to discovering negative ele 
ments. 

7. Seeking jobs for children, and en- 
gaging in their after-care with the help 
of labor exchange offices. 


ITI 

With the continual effort on the part 
of these two governmental departments 
to emphasize its significance, through 
lecture classes, meetings, and publications, 
vocational guidance in Japan has made 
considerable progress, showing a gradual 
increase in activities with successful re- 
sults. However, there are a great many 
problems still to be solved. Some of the 
most pressing of these may be enumerated 
in concluding this exposition of the situa- 
tion in Japan. They include: 
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The extension of these activities, now 
limited to primary schools, to the sec- 
ondary schools as well. The development 
of the after-care movement, particularly 
with regard to vocational reeducation; 
including the passing of protective legis- 
lation for juvenile workers and the reform 
of the apprenticeship system through the 
education of employers themselves. 

The encouragement of workers, as a 
means of assuring the cooperation of 
labor and capital, to change their present 
easy-going attitude, which seems to be 
one of satisfaction with the mere fact of 
daily appearance on the job, to a better 
work attitude. 

The adoption of thoroughgoing edu- 
cational measures, adequate for prac- 
tical training (it is especially desirable 
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that young people be taught new efficient 
scientific methods of agricultural admin 
istration in view of the fact that farmers 
are constantly forsaking their poor vil 
lages). 

The solution of the problem of 
““special’’ juveniles—Korean children re- 
siding in Japan proper and children in 
pariah villages 
guidance problem is just as pressing and 
important as is that for the children of 
Japanese immigrants in the United States 

The vocational guidance of adults, par 


for whom the vocational! 


ticularly of women who have heretofor« 
been more or less excluded from the occu 
pational field 

And, finally, the securing of coopera 
tion from medical science in the develop 
ment of adequate protection and service 


India’s Awakening Interest 


From the London Times 


In no part of India has the problem of 
vocational education been given closer and 
more systematic study than in the State 
of Mysore. A member of its educational 
service, K. N. Kini, was granted a free 
scholarship for two years for the study 
of vocational education in America, and 
is now serving the Maharajah’s Govern- 
ment as Director of Vocational Education. 
He has written a detailed and valuable 
survey of the subject under the title of 
Vocational Education in Mysore (Ban- 
galore Press, Rs. 2 [ 3s}). 

Mysore, like India in general, cannot 
of course be compared with the United 
States either in the educational or the 
commercial and industrial field. It is 
predominantly agricultural, and the aver- 
age size of a holding is about six and a 
half acres, which is too small for main- 
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Yet Mysore 
is more industrially developed than any 
other State. The need for industrial edu- 
cation was recognized as long ago as 186: 
by the establishment of a school of engi- 
neering to train men for employment in 
the subordinate engineering service. The 
present century has seen a continuous de 
velopment of industrial and vocational 
schools, together with practical instruc 
tion in primary and middle schools. There 
are also a number of agricultural schools, 
and notably the Hebbal School, which is 
designed to train the sons of landowners 
for supervising the cultivation of their 
lands in an efficient manner. Agricultural 
instruction is also given in middle schools, 
while the Department of Agriculture 
spreads information to the farmers, and 
by demonstrations and other methods 


taining a family in comfort 


, 




















seeks to popularize among them improved 
methods of cultivation. 

Mr. Kini gives a description of condi- 
tions of unemployment which might be 
applied, with little change, to the British 
Indian provinces. The Government ser- 
vices, he writes, are overcrowded. More 
youths take up higher education for the 
purpose of finding places in Government 
offices than can be absorbed therein. The 
profession of law is overcrowded. Engi- 
neering college graduates do not find it 
easy to obtain positions either in the Gov- 
ernment service or in private concerns. 
Medical graduates have fine opportunities 
of doing service in rural areas, where 
medical aid is much needed, but there is 
great reluctance on their part to leave the 
town. Hence it is not easy to select or 
find occupations to suit the educated 
youth of the State. Still more difficult is 
it to secure work in the selected vocation 
for which he has been trained at great 
cost. 

Mr. Kini was much impressed by the 
work of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association of America, which 
exists for the purpose of giving informa- 
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VACATIONAL GUIDANCE 


When thirty American boys are able to mount their bicycles, visit Lon- 
don and Oxford and Cambridge and Edinburgh, pedal their way through 
Devonshire lanes and over the passes of the Lake District and return en- 
thusiastic about a hospitable country, it certainly seems as if youth, at any 
rate, might be allowed liberty to cross frontiers. They did not seek cham- 
pionships. Their aim was enjoyment expressed in harmony and, as Lollards 
of friendship, they sang their way wherever they went. Even in Europe 
there is no bitterness over Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, who glory in a 
universal language. Not the least interesting of the boys’ experiences was 
a visit to Uppingham, the school in England where Thring introduced 
music into the curriculum. The boys were also the guests of Rugby School, 
where the memory of Arnold and Tom Brown is immortal. Would it not 
be possible to escape in a measure from economic and diplomatic national- 
ism by organizing on a much wider scale the vacational contacts of youth? 
—Editorial in The New York Times. 
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tion and advice, based on experience 
regard to “choosing an occupation, pre 
paring for it, entering it and progressing 

in it.” He writes that the American 
family, at any rate in the cities, is not in 
a position to afford adequate guidanc 
to children in selecting some particular 
occupation as was done in the past, when 
life was comparatively simple. The asso- 
ciation seeks to fill the gap. In Mysore 
the agriculturists, artisans, and traders 
generally guide their children to follow 
their own occupations, in accordance wit! 
time-honored caste traditions. There are 
however, many people who depend for 
their vocations on higher education. Mr 
Kini recommends the introduction of 
vocational guidance, first in the city 
schools of Bangalore and Mysore, and 
then gradually in other places. He sug 
gests the provision of regular surveys of 
occupations, and the kinds and number of 
posts existing in them. He also recom 
mends that use should be made in this 
connection of quasi-educational organiza 
tions like the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
and of extra-curricular activities in 
schools. 
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WHY ARE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS? 


An Inquiry Into Their Functions and Responsibilities 


CHARLES A. PROSSER 

















Sometimes the higher criticism of vocational education overreaché 
itself and proves too much. Two writers in this issue of the magazine 
rise to the defense of the vocational schools of secondary grade, and both 
discuss constructively the problem of what kind of training is of most 


worth. Professor Paine’s article, entitled “Educational Defeati 


m,”’ tollou 


Dr. Prosser's challenge of some of the statements made by Charles A 


Koepke in the special number of Occupations devoted t 
The vocational schools of Minnesota—and 


Occupations” (June 1934). 


“*Analysi 


by implication, of the rest of the country—have been weighed by Pr 
fessor Koepke and found wanting. In what have they been found want 


ing? It is alleged that, having failed to train for the performance 
oe a . . , f ; , 

Specific operations in factory work, the schools themselves have failed 

But according to Dr. Prosser, the conclusion may 


least to that extent. 


/ 


rightfully be regarded as a non sequitur. Let us leave the explanation to 
the trenchant and able pen of this acknowledged leader in the field of 


vocational education. 


appeared an article by Charles A. 

Koepke, Associate Professor of Me- 
chanical Engineering, University of Min- 
nesota, under the title, ‘A Job Analysis 
Survey—Its Procedures and Some of Its 
Results.” * Professor Koepke presented a 
fuller report of “A Job Analysis of 
Manufacturing Plants in Minnesota’ in a 
Bulletin of the Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute, published 
at about the same time. Nobody who 


I THE June 1934 issue of Occupations 


‘ Koepke, Charles A. “A Job Analysis Survey— 
Its Procedures and Some of Its Results,” Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, June 
1934, Vol. XII, No. 10, pp. 15-34 (Special Num- 
ber on “Analysis of Occupations,” edited by Mor- 
ris S. Viteles). 

*Koepke, Charles A. “A Job Analysis of Manu- 
facturing Plants in Minnesota,” Bulletin of the 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, June 1934, Vol. II, No. 8, 
pp. 267-316. 
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has read this report will have failed to 
be impressed with the brilliancy of the 
study and the value for many purposes 
of the data, the analyses, and the con- 
clusions which it contains. Nothing else 
could be expected from a man of Profes 
sor Koepke’s capacity and _ technical 
equipment. His deductions and conclu- 
sions on matters, ranging from machines 
and operations to working conditions and 
wages, with which as an engineer he was 
thoroughly familiar, are entitled to ac- 
ceptance. He was on safer ground, cer- 
tainly, than when he ventured sweeping 
criticisms and recommendations regarding 
vocational education in schools of less 
than college grade. Disagreement with 
his findings and conclusions in this field 
is necessitated not only by what Mr. 
Koepke said but also by what he failed 
to say. 





























II 


In reporting his survey Mr. Koepke 
prepared a table showing the methods 
used in the training of factory operatives 


for the special operations they perform 


The figures which he had gathered from 
factories in 30 different lines of produc- 
tion were tabulated under the following 

“by 
working with an experienced operator,” 
“in special training institute,’ “in voca- 


heads: “no training,” “by foreman,” 


tional school,” “by an ‘apprenticeship’,” 
“in college.” 

These figures were obtained from a 
study of roughly 4,100 distinct special- 
ized factory operations performed by a 
total of more than 2,900 different factory 
employes in the following lines of fac- 
tory production: carpets, bottling, gloves, 
baking, quarrying, bags, paper boxes, 
miscellaneous, dry cleaning, candy, paint, 
creamery, canning, clothing, packing, 
woolens, laundry, printing, metal work- 
ing, chemical, agricultural, shoes, wood- 
working, furniture, pottery, stone and 
marble, food, knitting, flour, cigars, and 
miscellaneous. In at least 26 of these 30 
factory lines the operatives were employed 
in Operations (jobs) that are rated by the 
as either unskilled, low-grade 
skilled, or semi-skilled, and very few of 
the jobs call for high-grade mechanical 
skill or knowledge of any kind. 

It was reported that 52 per cent of 
all operatives in the total 30 factory lines 
had been trained for their tasks by a fore- 
man, 41 per cent by experienced opera- 
tives, 1 per cent by special training insti- 
tutes, 4 per cent by so-called “apprentice- 
ship,” 1 per cent by the colleges, and 0 
per cent by vocational schools or high 
schools. According to the figures, a per- 
son is almost fives times as sure of getting 
a job as a factory operative by taking a 
college education as by attending a vo- 
cational school. 


census 
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To these percentages, Mr. Koepk 
added certain further statements. Fo; 
example: “Training by vocational or trade 
schools has supposedly replaced the ap 
prenticeship system but during the surv< 
only two operations were found fo; 
which the workers had been trained in q 
vocational school. This number is s 
small that it would hardly show as 
percentage rating.’ Discussing the . 
culations required of the operatives, Mr 
Koepke said: “Almost no calculations 
any kind, it was found, were needed for 
the operations involved in the industric 
surveyed. Only three operations required 
a knowledge of addition and only four 
a knowledge of multiplication and 
vision. There were none at all for whi 
a knowledge of percentage, interest | 
culations, decimals, trigonometry, or cal 
culus was necessary. . . . Blueprints and 
instruction sheets made by these experts 
together with the division of labor hav 
reduced to a minimum the necessity « 
calculating on the job. These facts should 
be borne in mind by the heads of voca- 
tional schools who have made some ef 
fort to include shop mathematics in their 
curricula.” 

The foregoing constitutes the cas 
against the vocational school which led 
Mr. Koepke into taking the vocational 
schools to task because they have not 
trained factory operatives and into dé 
manding that they turn their attention 
hereafter to training youth in “‘dexterit) 
bi-manufiability or two-handedness, and 
for the enjoyment of leisure time’’! 

Fundamental to the whole discussion 
which follows is an understanding of the 
way in which Mr. Koepke obtained the 
data concerning operations, workers, and 
training. On page 16 of Occupations for 
June, 1934, the reader will find an exact 
copy of the Operation Sheet for Job 
Analysis. One of these was used for 


| 
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each operation job studied. It provides 
at the top for the number and name of 
the part on which the operation was per- 
formed, the number and name of the spe- 
cific operation studied, and a description 
of the work done during that operation. 
Generally speaking, the job of the worker 
was to perform in team play with a ma- 
chine that factory operation or process. 

On the left hand side of the sheet, in 
the section dealing with “Characteristics 
of Worker in This Occupation,’’ Question 
No. 5 is: “How is training received (for 
this operation)? Use Code.” On page 
17 of the same issue of the magazine, the 
code is shown. The survey representative 
wrote down what the foreman said in 
answer to the question, or else the fore- 
man was asked to fill in the blank. The 
code answer was “no training,” “‘instruc- 
tion by foreman,” “working with experi- 
enced operator,” ‘‘special training insti- 
tute,” “vestibule school,” “vocational 
school,” “apprenticeship,” “high school,” 
or “‘college.” 

A clear understanding of the method 
used is vital to any interpretation of the 
data regarding the way in which the fac- 
tory operatives learned the operations 
they perform. Armed with the operation 
sheets which have been described it was 
only necessary for Mr. Koepke to tabu- 
late the totals for the different methods 
of learning specific operations. 

The factory operations studied were 
highly specialized activities performed 
with special equipment. For these opera- 
tions no vocational school undertakes to 
train workers. It does not have the 
equipment to do so. Its purpose is not 
to train prospective workers for special- 
ized factory operations. That should be 
done by the factory and can be done only 
by the factory. The figures obtained in 
the job analysis survey show the way in 
which these specific operations were 
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learned in the factory, the only place they 
can be learned. 


III 


The question as to the way in which 
the specific operation was learned con- 
fines the answer directly to that one oper 
ation only. It takes no account whatever 
of graduates of an industrial or trade 
school, who, having received their basic 
mechanical training in the school, secure 
employment as factory operatives. There 
they learn rapidly under the foreman or 
a competent workman to perform a spe 
cialized operation, as a first step in get 
ting a foothold and advancing to a better 
job. But the job analysis sheet does not 
show this. It credits the factory, and 
rightly so, with the specialized training 
for an operation peculiar to that factory, 
but does not credit the school with fur 
nishing a well-equipped, ambitious, in- 
telligent, superior employe. The voca 
tional school has made it possible for the 
factory to make contact with a selected 
group. 

Inquiry shows that there are hundreds 
of trade school graduates in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul who are working as factory 
operatives but who are not revealed by the 
data on the Operation Sheet for Job 
Analysis used in this survey. To illus- 
trate, arrangements have been consum- 
mated for the employment of many grad- 
uates of one school as operatives in one 
of the most highly specialized assembly 
plants of the Northwest. For its produc- 
tion plant in another state, this same com- 
pany has a system of real apprenticeship 
instruction by shop and school in which 
1,200 youth are in constant training for 
skilled mechanical occupations. 

Here is one illustration of the way in 
which the students of vocational schools 
are, as operatives, obscured by Mr. 
Koepke’s Operating Sheet. A graduate 
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of a two-year course in a trade school of 
the Twin Cities with an exceedingly good 
record as a mechanic found employment 
as a screw-machine operator. On that 
particular special machine he had received 
no instruction. He was taught by the fore- 
man how to operate it in a very short 
time, and he is now a first class man. 
Undoubtedly the foreman taught him the 
operation and it would be so recorded on 
Mr. Koepke’s Operation Sheet for Job 
Analysis. His success is certainly more 
than a by-product of his fundamental 
preparation. 

By the use of the same Operation Sheet 
employed by Mr. Koepke to find who 
taught a factory operative the specialized 
operation he performs, it would be easy 
to show that the graduates of engineering 
schools are taught the specific operations 
they discharge in chemical laboratories 
and engineering offices, not by the college 
of engineering, but by the head chemist, 
the head engineer, or an assistant. The 
process is easily described. Make out an 
operation sheet for each operation now 
performed by the novice engineer. Ask 
the head man who taught the operative. 
He will be as ready as the foreman to say, 
“I did,” or “I had my first assistant do 
it.” 

On the basis of such data so gathered 
an equally sound conclusion could be 
drawn that the engineering schools are on 
the wrong track; and that they should 
teach these widely varying specialized en- 
gineering operations to students; or teach 
those that are common to all specialized 
operations (if they exist); or turn their 
attention to the promotion of ‘dexterity 
and bi-manufiability [of the mind} and 
to the better use of leisure time.” 

Much is made of the fact that these 
Operation Sheets for Job Analysis cov- 
ered some 4,100 separate factory opera- 
tions, among which only two were found 


for which the workers had been traine¢ 
in a vocational school. 

It is surprising to find even two spe. 
cialized factory operations taught in ar 
vocational school. In the case of 24 
the 30 factory lines of production studied 
there is virtually no school in the Unit. 
States which has undertaken to give pr 
paratory training of any kind to novic« 
In one line, shoe manufacturing, there 
one such school at Lynn, Massach 
In the five remaining lines of printing 
metal working, woodworking (includ 
furniture), and baking, there are a fe 
vocational schools in Minnesota. 

It would be monstrously unfair to crit 
cize the vocational schools of Minn« 
because they do not train for a sing! 
specialized operation in 25 of the 
kinds of factories studied. They d 
offer or pretend to offer any instr 
whatever bearing directly on these i: 
tries. Such instruction is not provid 
outside of the factories themselves in ar 
place in the world. 

Uninformed readers throughout t! 
country have been told by an eminent er 
gineering authority, as the result of 
entific study with the use of true and tried 
engineering methods,” that the vocation 
schools of one state at least are wasting 
their efforts in training mechanics for 
skilled occupations when they should bk 
preparing them for success in some fa 
tory operative job where the real opp 
tunity of employment for trained yout! 
is available! 


} 


— 


IV 


A few facts about the vocati 
schools of Minnestota may be briefly 
stated. In Minnesota there are three dis- 
tinct industrial and trade schools for 
males (youths and adults)—the St. Pau! 
Vocational School, the Minneapolis Boys 
Vocational School, both of which are 
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public institutions, and the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute of Minne- 
apolis. For girls and women the Miller 
Vocational High School of Minneapolis 
should be added. The day and evening 
classes of these institutions are over- 
crowded and much-needed services can- 
not be rendered because of lack of 
funds. Scattered here and there through- 
out the large urban communities of Min- 
nesota are industrial classes, both day and 
evening, in connection with the regular 
high schools under the National Voca- 
tional Act. 

In these industrial and trade schools 
and classes, preparatory courses are pro- 
vided for the following skilled mechani- 
cal occupations: machine shop, auto 
mechanics and tractors, electrical work, 
printing, baking, sheet metal work, high- 
way construction, mechanical drafting, 
architectural drafting, building construc- 
tion and carpentry, watch making, pat- 
tern making, wood carving and wood 
finishing, tailoring, upholstering and 
cabinet making. 

In addition, short unit courses are pro- 
vided in day classes for apprentices and 
part-time and extension workers already 
employed in some 30 different skilled oc- 
cupations. ‘The evening classes make pro- 
vision for experienced workers in more 
than 70 skilled occupations. None of 
these courses and classes teaches specific 
factory operations but rather the funda- 
mental knowledge and skill necessary to 
a competent mechanic. Lack of funds 
and academic opposition in the past to 
vocational education have thus far pre- 
vented the development of this service 
which the neglected ambitious and capa- 
ble youth and men of the state need and 
want. 

What of the opportunities for employ- 
ment of graduates of these schools? In 
neither the Occupations article nor the re- 
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port in the Employment Stabilization Re 
search Bulletin does Mr. Koe pke Say a 
word about any other opportunity or field 
of service for these vocational schools 
except that of providing operatives for 
factories trained in two-handed machine 
dexterity and working all their lives at 
Marrow specialized processes under the 
regimentation of a production engineer 


V 

According to the census of 1930, a 
total of 206,139 persons were employed 
in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries of Minnesota. Of this number 
45,904 were laborers of whom 1,304 
were women, and 40,143 were operatives 
of whom 27,072 were males—a total of 
86,047 workers. As manufacturers, man- 
agers and officials, 9,591 were engaged 
This leaves 110.501 workers unaccounted 
for in the manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. These figures do not include 
any bookkeepers, stenographers, typists, 
accountants, office appliance 
clerks, 


cashiers, 

operators, 
other clerks, messengers, or errand and 
office boys and girls. 

Who are these 110,000 manual work- 
ers who are neither laborers nor opera- 
tives in specialized factory processes? A 
large number of them are employed as 
skilled mechanics in the maintenance, re- 
pair, and upkeep of factories, shops, and 
other plants and equipment. They are 
not operatives but skilled men in their 
A host of them are the 


weighers, shipping 


respective lines. 
products of our vocational schools of less 
than college grade. Among these are in- 
cluded all workmen employed in such oc- 
cupations as millwright, millwright as- 
sistant, carpenter, electrical worker, sheet 
metal worker, painter, welder, machinist, 
building engineer and assistant, steam fit- 
ter, auto and truck repairman, tool and 
die mechanic, pattern maker, stock and 
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toolroom man, draftsman, inspector, 
checker and assistant, cost estimator, time 
study man, and salesman requiring a tech- 
nical knowledge of product. An inspec- 
tion of the courses of study offered in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul shows that in 
the combined service of day, part-time, 
and evening classes the vocational schools 
provide either preparatory or extension 
instruction for all these skilled occupa- 
tions. 

While the total number of mechanics 
engaged in skilled occupations connected 
with the maintenance and repair of plants 
and equipment is large, it is much smaller 
than the number of skilled mechanics 
who are employed in the repair and ser- 
vice occupations outside of manufacturing 
establishments. There is no separation in 
the United States census of the figures 
for these two groups. Some picture of 


the opportunities for school-trained be- 
ginners in skilled occupations connected 


with manufacturing or in service and re- 
pair lines is furnished by census figures 
for 1929 and 1930. More than 50 per 
cent of all persons employed as workers 
in the manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries of Minnesota are engaged in the 
repair and service occupations and not in 
the manufacture of goods. 

In this group there are no factory oper- 
atives and comparatively few laborers, 
most of them being mechanics in a wide 
variety of skilled employments. Among 
many others, to illustrate, are more than 
75,000 employed as blacksmiths, forge- 
men and hammermen, welders, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, stone masons and tile 
layers, electricians, cabinet makers, lino- 
typers and typesetters, stationary engi- 
neers, foremen and overseers, machinists, 
millwrights and tool makers, automobile 
repairmen, molders, painters, glaziers and 
varnishers; plumbers, gas and steam fit- 
ters; tinsmiths and coppersmiths; tailors 


and tailoresses; and mechanics in miscel- 
laneous industries. 

It is for these skilled employes, who 
outnumber more than three to one those 
employed as factory operatives, that the 
vocational schools exist. They are train- 
ing beginners in fundamental skills and 
knowledge and they are keeping experi- 
enced workers up to date in the new tech- 
nical information and processes which 
they require to hold their jobs and win 
promotion. As a matter of fact, the 
recognized skilled occupations of the re- 
pair and service trades alone, omitting 
their presence also on the payrolls of 
factories and smaller manufacturing estab- 
lishments, constitute a field of training 
for vocational schools for which, as yet, 
only small beginnings have been made. 
We need more such schools, rather than 
a smaller number. We need more gen- 
eral fundamental service from them rather 
than highly restricted training for special- 
ized operations. 


VI 


What about the small manufacturing 
establishments? In all, 85 of the largest 
factories were studied in the job analysis 
survey. Only the larger plants were sur- 
veyed, but even in most of the lines stud- 
ied the typical establishment is small. In 
Minnesota, more than 95 per cent of all 
manufacturing establishments have less 
than 100 employes and these employ 
more than 41,000 workers, or 40 
per cent of all workers engaged in manu- 
facturing of any kind. In the lines of 
manufacturing included in the survey, the 
average number of employes for all estab- 
lishments in the state was less than 50. 
Only three averaged more than 50 em- 
ployes; and only eighteen more than 10 
employes. In the case of one line of 
manufacturing studied the average num- 
ber of employes in 823 establishments 
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was three. In another line, 838 estab- 
lishments averaged less than nine for each 
establishment. 

These figures are given here to indicate 
that the data obtained from the survey 
deal only with selected larger and, there- 
fore, more highly specialized industrial 
establishments. They do not picture 
the situation in smaller industries 
and shops where workers are not opera- 
tives engaged in the repetition of one spe- 
cific operation but skilled workers per- 
forming numerous jobs which require 
initiative, knowledge, and skill. In these 
smaller industries and shops, a graduate 
of an industrial or trade school has a 
chance from the start to put to immediate 
use the training he has received. 

So true is this that these schools urge 
their graduates to find employment when- 
ever possible in the small shops—a 
policy which these graduates also recog- 
nize as the wise course for them to pur- 
sue in order to become competent me- 
chanics. The skilled mechanics who are 
engaged as owners of small industries, 
designers, draftsmen, inventors, inspec- 
tors, estimators, heads of service in stock- 
rooms and tool rooms, managers, sales- 
men of product or of service, foremen, 
superintendents, managers, and in many 
other similar positions, outnumber as a 
group at least four to one all the tech- 
nically trained engineers of Minnesota. 

Do they need any ability to understand 
and apply technical knowledge or me- 
chanical laws in a practical way to the 
mechanical equipment for which they are 
responsible? Do they need to know how 
to interpret drawings and specifications 
accurately, or to represent their ideas with 
sketches and simple drawings clearly? Do 
they need to keep up with the rapidly 
changing body of information which ap- 
plies to their work, or to meet intelli- 
gently the rising demand for real effi- 
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ciency in the performance of their diffi- 
cult and changing jobs? Are they to get 
this through growing up on a factory 
operative job, or is the plan to turn them 
also into semi-automatic Operatives per- 
forming their daily stunts in obedience to 
the strings pulled by some engineer? 

In the published results of the job 
analysis survey there is no answer to this 
question—not even a recognition of the 
existence of this group, numbering not 
less than 13,000, of leaders above the 
rank of journeyman and operative in in- 
dustry throughout the state 

Some indication of the service rendered 
to this group by Minnesota vocational 
schools is furnished by a pamphlet® re 
cently published by one of them. Find- 
ing it impossible to keep any written rec- 
ord of a great number of former students, 
the school sampled this group by gather- 
ing such information as was available 
from the contacts of the teaching staff 
with former students, current correspon- 
dence, and follow-up. In this pamphlet, 
as a significant sample, are given the 
names, present positions, and addresses 
of more than 1,500 former students who 
are holding positions above journeyman- 
ship in different lines. The positions 
they now occupy run the whole gamut of 
the foregoing list and include a host of 
other responsible employments. The 
complete list of all former students 
would undoubtedly include at least four 
times as many such successful men. 

How are men to be recruited for such 
service? Not from factory operatives fac- 
tory-trained, but through the industrial 
and trade schools cooperating with indus- 
try; through preparatory classes for com- 
petent novices; through broader training 
in shops; and through a system of ap- 





* Prosser, C. A. Some Dunwoody Men and the 
Results of Training. Minneapolis, Dunwoody 
Press, 1933. 
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prenticeship which supplements _ that 
training with instruction in part-time and 
evening classes. For this program, the 
President's Executive Order establishing 
a system of apprenticeship training is a 
nation-wide step. This is what the voca- 
tional schools have been struggling to 
get. Shall they follow this program, or 
train factory operatives in “dexterity and 
bi-manufiability’’? Professor Koepke and 
the writer have definitely different view- 
points and beliefs about this matter. 

In passing, it may be well to raise this 
Have the working people of 


question 


Minnesota any right as citizens to the ser- 
vice which will help them to develop their 
mechanical interests and aptitudes as their 
way out to efficiency, success, and happi- 
ness, or is that right to be given, at pub- 
lic expense, to the engineer alone? 


VII 

Most amazing of all the statements 
made in the report and the article are 
those regarding “apprenticeship.” Ac- 
cording to Webster, an apprentice is ‘one 
who is bound by indenture or by agree- 
ment’’ (such as is provided in the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order establishing a new 
system of apprenticeship under the NRA 
codes) “to serve another person for a cer- 
tain time with a view to learn an art or 
trade, in consideration of instruction 
therein.’” There is probably no word in 
the language more loosely used and mis- 
used than “‘apprenticeship.” This totally 
vitiates even the United States census sta- 
tistics on “apprentices.” Mr. Koepke fell 
into the same error by recording the jar- 
gon of the factory. 

With regard to “‘apprentices’’ in factory 
operations, a carefully prepared table, 
found in the Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute Bulletin to which we 
have referred, shows that 22 per cent of 
these operations are learned in less than 


two weeks; 56 per cent in from two to 
eight weeks; 73 per cent in less than nine 
months; 89 per cent in less than two 
years. It is asserted that for these factor, 
jobs the worker does not need any ability 
to figure, to read blueprints, to make 
sketches or drawings, or to understand 
mechanical principles and their applica 
tion. The production engineer does all 
the thinking and the foreman trains the 
worker in the manipulative motions called 
for by the machine or other process! Al! 
they need is “training in dexterity, two- 
handedness and in the better enjoyment 
of leisure hours.” 

Is there “a disappearing apprentice- 
ship’ for factory operatives? The state- 
ment is stressed by Mr. Koepke that the 
apprenticeship system of training is al- 
most obsolete in the factories studied 
The statement does not go far enough. 
There should have been added certain 
further facts. Among the 30 distinct fac- 
tory lines studied in Minnesota, there 
never has been any real apprenticeship 
anywhere for the operatives of these 25 
factory lines: bag, bottling, baking, 
candy, canning, carpet, chemical, cloth- 
ing, coat, coke, dry cleaning, flour, food, 
furniture, glove, knitting, laundry, mis- 
cellaneous, packing, paint (manufacture 
of), paper box, rough pottery, quarry, 
shoe, and woolen goods. 

The table shows the use of any device 
called “apprenticeship” by six lines of 
factory production only. Forty are re- 
ported as trained by that device for the 
bottling factory! They were really trained 
on a two-man or gang process by which 
new workers learned in less than a month 
all that was needed in order to perform 
the job! This is equally true in the case 
of 26 candy factory operatives; 4 paper 
box operatives; 68 stone and marble oper- 
atives; 3 woodworking operatives; and 1 
food operative. 
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Because both typothetae and typo- 
graphical unions have fostered appren- 
ticeship more than almost any other lines 
of industry, it is probable that a small 
number of the 61 reported as trained “by 
apprenticeship” have served as appren- 
tices, the rest being trained on the spe- 
cialized job by the helper system. It ts 
significant also that the printing estab- 
lishments which were studied reported 
only one operative in training of any kind 
when the study was made. 

The truth is that virtually all the 202 
operatives reported as trained “by appren- 
ticeship” were really trained as helpers or 
laborers under an experienced operator. 
The only difference between this group 
and that reported as trained under an 
experienced operator is that in the case 
of the former the operatives progressed 
more slowly as helpers or laborers on the 
job to become first man while the latter 
were trained more quickly under an ex- 
perienced operator for a highly special- 
ized one-man operation because operators 
were needed at once for a job quickly 
learned. There is, generally speaking, no 
real apprenticeship in Minnesota fac- 
tories. 

The statement is also made that “‘train- 
ing by vocational schools has supposedly 
replaced the apprenticeship system.” The 
implication is undeniable that the voca- 
tional schools of Minnesota were estab- 
lished to take over the apprenticeship sys- 
tem formerly used by factories to train 
operatives for sewing bags, bottling 
liquids, making butter, packing meat, 
quarrying stone, making sewer pipe and 
all the rest of the unskilled, low-grade 
skilled, semi-skilled, and specialized em- 
ployments in factories. Obviously, the 
vocational schools could not “‘replace”’ 
something that never existed. 

The industrial and trade schools of this 
country, including those of Minnesota, 
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were established to meet the need for the 
training of competent mechanics in the 
recognized skilled 
tions. As a new service they have made 
their way against academic opposition and 
misconception of their real purpose. In 
many communities they have operated 
with inadequate funds grudgingly yielded. 
In some they have been made the dump- 
ing ground for the misfits of the regular 
schools who had neither the mental 
ability nor the mechanical interest and 
aptitude necessary to become competent 
mechanics. It takes more brains, knowl- 
edge, and understanding than ever before 
to become a good mechanic. 

In spite of these handicaps, these in 
dustrial and trade schools have increased 
in number and in enrolment. What is 
more commendable still, they have in 
their aim remained, in general, true to 
their duty of giving fundamental instruc- 
tion in the theory and practice of skilled 
mechanical occupations. The need for 
competent mechanics is grave. A recent 
study* estimates that, on the average, 
skilled mechanics in the United States are 
about 45 years of age. They are a dis- 
appearing group who can no longer be 
recruited from Europe 


mechanical occupa- 


Vill 

Team play between school and industry 
is needed. With the disappearance of 
apprenticeship in skilled trades and occu- 
pations there is no other way to develop 
such mechanics except through the train- 
ing given by the schools in day, part- 
time, and evening classes, and in coopera- 
tion with industry. 

Even if apprenticeship of the old type 


*Findings of a study made by a research com- 
mittee of the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion in cooperation with an advisory « 
representing the American Vocational Association, 
1932-34. Data unpublished regarding this state 
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still persisted, it would not solve the 
problem for industry. Today a real me- 
chanic needs practice in all the processes 
and operations of his trade which he can- 
not get in the large plant with its special- 
ized equipment and operations. He needs 
standards of workmanship, an under- 
standing of fundamental mechanical 
principles and processes, and an ability 
to make the calculations called for in his 
trade, to use blueprints and specifications 
accurately, and to represent his ideas on 
paper. 

These things the industry never did 
teach him and never will without the 
help of the school. The all-day school 
grounds him in skill, knowledge, and un- 
derstanding. After he goes to work, its 
part-time and evening classes offer the 
opportunity for him to extend his trade 
knowledge and to keep up with the 
rapidly changing conditions and demands 
of his occupation. This requires a closer 
cooperation with industry than has up to 
this time been established on any ade- 
quate scale. 

Schools are not factories or factory ad- 
juncts. It was never intended that vo- 
cational schools should prepare skilled 
mechanics to become operatives in low- 
grade skilled or unskilled jobs—such as, 
to illustrate, bag sewers, candy dippers, 
canning machine operators, slaughter 
house and meat packing workers, makers 
of paper boxes and bottlers of liquids. 
They do not, as this report pointed out 
elsewhere, need to figure or read blue- 
prints or instructions or know anything 
about the business. All they need is to 
learn a simple, special operation and re- 
peat it until they have developed the 
necessaty “dexterity and_bi-manufia- 
bility.” 

Even if they were to accept the foolish 
task, the industrial and trade schools lack 
the equipment, the material, and the fa- 


cilities for marketing the product whic! 
would have to be produced in training 
operatives. The foreman and his experi- 
enced operators can do this training more 
quickly and better than any school. The 
training of operatives in the specialized 
Operations or processes of this, that, or 
the other kind of factory is and always 
should be the factory's job. Any use of 
public money for this purpose would not 
only be a sad waste of public funds 
but it would be otherwise socially un- 
sound. 

The legal basis of the Minnesota vo- 
cational schools should be considered 
Before attacking them, it would have 
been fair both to them and to the reader 
had the fact been stated that these schools 
which are publicly supported have been 
established by state and national legisla- 
tion! This legislation provides funds for 
industrial and trade training and defines 
the training to be given as that which 
prepares a youth for a trade or industrial 
pursuit in courses at least two years in 
length. Thus far the definition of these 
terms does not cover bag sewing, candy 
dipping, and meat packing. These schools 
have neither the authority nor the funds 
with which to carry out any program of 
training for such operations or to direct 
their activities to the development of the 
general abilities of “dexterity and bi- 
manufiability."". Mr. Koepke’s program 
must await a ‘‘saner day.” In the mean- 
time the Minnesota vocational schools 
should in all justice be spared any fur- 
ther attacks on the basis of data from the 
job analysis survey. 


Ix 
Professor Koepke declares “that it 
would be of advantage both to industry 
and to the vocational schools if the latter 
would train workers to meet conditions 
as they actually exist in modern industry. 
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The job analysis survey found very few 
men trained in vocational schools with 
enough advantage over the man trained 
in shops [he means factories} to cause 
employers to prefer to hire them.” 

The answer here is that youth trained 
in skilled trades such as machine shops, 
electricity, printing, auto repair, sheet 
metal, pattern making, wood working and 
finishing, and the like, never apply for 
jobs as operatives in bag factories, bot- 
tling works, paper box manufacturing, 
candy factories, creameries, knitting 
works, coke production, and at least 19 
of the other 30 factory lines studied. 
They have been trained for something 
else and something better. There is no 
carry-over from training in auto repair to 
operating a bottling machine, and em- 
ployers in bottling works know it and act 
accordingly. 

The industrial and trade schools are 
facing squarely the real conditions as they 
exist in modern industry. One of these 
conditions is that there are tens of thou- 
sands of workers engaged in skilled occu- 
pations in Minnesota for onlya small num- 
ber of which any training has been pro- 
vided except by “pick-up” methods. The 
schools are giving youth training which 
they can use in occupations where they 
are needed. The schools are also train- 
ing older workmen for more efficient ser- 
vice and promotion. 

After advising the industrial and 
trade schools to make themselves ad- 
juncts of factories, Mr. Koepke complains 
that “these schools still teach separate 
trades, although, as we have seen, trades 
are disappearing from industry.” Trades 
are being modified but such lines as ma- 
chine shop, electricity, auto repair, and 
all the rest of them taught by the indus- 
trial and trade schools of the state still 
remain trades, if by “trades” is meant 
skilled occupations in which tens of 
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thousands are employed on the service 
and maintenance end of factories, in the 
smaller manufacturing shops, and in the 
service and repair industries. They are 
not disappearing but changing—a fact 
that makes the industrial and trade 
schools all the more necessary. 

One would think, from the data about 
factory operatives, that we have reached 
a state, as the result of technological 
progress, where engineers do all the 
thinking, control all the operations and 
processes, and jig and fixture the work of 
foremen who in turn jig and fixture the 
operatives in the performance of special- 
ized jobs with machines on their way to 
automaticity. 

It is rather astonishing to hear an en- 
gineer, momentarily confused by his data 
on factory operatives, object to the train- 
ing of workers for separate trades and 
skilled occupations when the engineering 
schools provide direct training for archi- 
tectural draftsmen, mechanical draftsmen, 
electrical engineers, power engineers, me- 
chanical engineers, mining engineers, 
chemical engineers, civil engineers, high- 
way engineers, drainage engineers, irri- 
gation engineers, and other kinds of engi- 
neers, the total being a longer list than 
that of trades taught in any given indus- 
trial and trade school. Why this special- 
izing of engineering education? In order 
to give efficient training. Separate trades 
and skilled occupations are taught for 
precisely the same reason. 


xX 


The further declaration is made that 
“today factory workers should be taught 
not one trade but the basic operations of 
industrial production as a whole.” It 
would be interesting to learn just what 
are the basic operations underlying the 
whole of industrial production which, 
when learned, can be used in the produc- 
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tion of bags, bottle goods, bread, candy, 
canned goods, chemicals, carpets, cigars, 
clothing, coke, butter, and paper boxes. 

It would be equally interesting to learn 
how these basic operations would square 
with those for woodwork, paint making, 
stone and marble work, printing, knit- 
ting, shoes, quarrying, and the manufac- 
ture of flour. It would be even more in- 
teresting to learn how a school would go 
about equipping itself for the task and 
how it would teach these basic operations 
to uninterested learners! 

If the operative does not need to know 
anything or to learn anything more than 
the manipulations required for a special 
operation or to develop anything but dex- 
terity and two-handedness why make such 
a pother about it? Why turn the indus- 
trial and trade schools into factory sta- 
tions for developing ‘‘dexterity and bi- 
manufiability”? Why not let the factory 
develop these assets in workers? Appar- 
ently the only reason is so that the path 
of the engineer may become more trium- 
phant, the foreman’s task be made easier, 
and the cost of production be reduced to 
the glory and profit of the company. 

About the only argument for training 
youth in “dexterity and bi-manufiability”’ 
before they enter a factory is the time- 
honored notion that you learn things, in- 
cluding habits, better when you are 
younger. Even this notion has been ex- 
ploded by Dr. Thorndike’s studies in the 
comparative achievements of adults and 
youth in learning. His findings show 
that at the age from 26 to 30 years, 
at least, an adult can learn anything he 
wants to learn, including manipulative 
habits, better than at any previous time in 

his life. 

After advocacy of training in dexterity 
and bi-manufiability as the basis for a re- 
formed trade and industrial school, the 
further declaration is made: “If, in ad- 


dition, he [the student} were trained to 
eliminate waste of materials, time, and 
motions or energy, he would be invaly. 
able to industry.”” No one debates the 
value to industry of all these assets in. 
cluding dexterity and two-handedness— 
or their value to the factory operative as 
well. The real questions involved are 
psychological and pedagogical. 

The only way to train any person so 
that he will eliminate waste of materials. 
time, and motions is not by talking to 
him about it, but by putting him through 
experiences in the handling of machines, 
tools, materials, and processes, through 
which he establishes the habits of eco- 
nomical use and care of materials and the 
habits in the performance of work which 
save time and motions. 

All the manual and industrial arts of 
the schools and the more extensive train- 
ing in production of the industrial and 
trade schools which Mr. Koepke decries 
furnish precisely the experiences neces- 
sary to the development of these habits 
What productive process would he sub 
stitute—bags, bottling, quarrying, chemi- 
cals, candy making, glove making, paint, 
or what have you? 

As to dexterity, the ability to acquire 
it differs as much among human beings 
as their intrinsic mental capacity. Bi- 
ology sets different mental and physical 
limitations on this individual ability up 
to which any person may progress by the 
practice through experience of any given 
motion or set of motions. The first step 
in becoming dextrous is to select the right 

grandfather and grandmother. 

In the manual and industrial arts 
courses of the schools, elementary experi- 
ence in manipulative skills is furnished 
through the use of machines, tools, ma- 
terials, and performance of processes, to 
a greater extent than through any other 
regular subject. Moreover, the industrial 
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and trade schools which are declared to 
be on the wrong track provide very thor- 
oughgoing training in the specific me- 
chanical dexterity used in the shop work 
of the trades they teach. 

Admittedly, however, this dexterity is 
the ensemble of numerous highly special- 
ized habits or abilities, as manipulative 
skills always are. They carry over fully 
to the same operation in the trade itself. 
But they do not carry over as any general 
dexterity to another trade or to any fac- 
tory operation. In my opinion the dex- 
terity required on a bottling machine or 
a knitting machine is a specialized skill 
or combination of habits which, accord- 
ing to all the teachings of modern psy- 
chology, must be developed by practice 
in the specific operation or job itself. 

There is no such thing as general dex- 
terity any more than there is any such 
thing as general memory for everything, 
or general imagination for everything, or 
general will power for everything. A 
person may have a good mind biologically 
for acquiring and recalling past experi- 
ences or things he has learned. But he 
has special memory or power to recall 
only what he has practiced—what he has 
used or thought about. 

For this reason a telephone switchboard 
operator becomes a walking encyclopedia 
of names and numbers of telephone sub- 
scribers though she is not able to tell 
accurately what she has read in the morn- 
ing paper. For precisely the same reason 
a knitting machine operator might have 
a native capacity for manipulative mo- 
tions which she developed into dexterity 
on that operation. If she were trained 
to be a candy dipper, she would carry 
over to the new job no general dexterity 
usable as a shoe laster but only a native 
manipulative capacity which by practice 
she would develop into a dexterity in the 
new operation. 
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Dexterity, for any particular factory 
operation, can be best developed in that 
operation by the factory. That is as much 
its job as the tuning up of machinery 
or the improvement of its processes. Gen 
eral dexterity does not exist and cannot 
be developed in youth or adults by any 
experiences or methods known. Either 
the idea must be abandoned, for Minne- 
sota at least, or else there must be found 
among the 4,133 factory operations de- 
scribed in the report those which develop 
at least a comprehensive or general dex- 
terity usable in all manipulative opera- 
tions, skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled 
That would be a consummation devoutly 
to be wished! Perhaps the solution of the 
problem will be found through vocational 
school courses in piano playing, typing, 
comptometer and addressograph operat- 
ing, hand ball and juggling! 

Until this problem is solved it is fu- 
tile to criticize the industrial and trade 
schools because they do not throw over- 
board the training for skilled occupations 
which they now give and substitute some 
as yet undiscovered course for everybody 
which develops “dexterity, bi-manufi- 
ability and economy in the use of ma- 
terials, motions, and time.” 


XI 

Persons concerned with the vocational 
schools of Minnesota find themselves ut- 
terly confused when they study Mr. 
Koepke’s article in Occupations and his 
report in the Bulletin of the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute. ‘‘Ap- 
prenticeship” is disappearing from the 
factories where it never existed. “Ap- 
prenticeship” is still used by some fac- 
tories but turns out to be training oper- 
atives by the helper system. “Appren- 
ticeship” of some kind is needed as a 
device for training these operatives al- 
though they do not need to know any- 
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thing or to do anything except perform 
a few repetitive motions quickly taught 
as a narrow specialized task by a foreman 
or an experienced operator. 

The vocational schools were established 
to replace “apprenticeship” in the fac- 
tories studied when there can be no re- 
placement of something that never ex- 
isted. They are criticized because they 
have not trained operatives in the narrow 
specialized operations which are peculiar 
to each of a wide variety of factories and 
which can never be taught by any other 
agency than the factory. 

They are admonished that the teaching 
of trade mathematics, trade sketching and 
drawing, trade knowledge, and the like 
is a useless performance because only fac- 
tory operatives are needed, but the figures 
show at least 100,000 persons employed 
in skilled occupations where such train- 
ing is used and needed. They are taken 
to task because they give fundamental 
training to different groups for different 
trades and skilled occupations when that 
is the only way competent mechanics in 
different lines can be developed. 

The vocational schools are urged to 
abandon their present aim and service and 
to substitute training in the basic opera- 
tions of industrial production as a whole 
when there is ‘no such animal.”” Instead 
of training in the mechanical skill, un- 
derstanding, and resourcefulness needed 


in recognized skilled occupations, it is de- 
manded that they devote their attention 
to the development of the general ability 
of dexterity and two-handedness when 
every reputable psychologist knows that 
these are not general but highly special- 
ized habits which do not carry over from 
one operation or process to another; that 
they can only be developed for any fac- 
tory operation by practice in that opera- 
tion; and that such practice can only be 
given by the factory concerned. 

The vocational school men of the Twin 
Cities feel somewhat as did the new 
helper in Lincoln’s famous story who held 
the iron on the anvil while the cross-eyed 
blacksmith used the sledge hammer. 
After a brief but harrowing experience, 
the helper said to the blacksmith, “Say, 
mister, either strike where you look or 
look where you strike.” 

Professor Koepke has made a very 
worthwhile study of an important mat- 
ter, yet he has drawn conclusions and 
made pronouncements concerning a field 
in which he is, seemingly, quite unin- 
formed. His data are both interesting and 
helpful in that they particularize and ob- 
jectify what we have known in an in- 
formal way for years. His suggestions 
for vocational education are improper be- 
cause his study skirted the fields and ser- 
vices for which vocational schools are 
generally conceived and maintained. 


eo 


ELIMINATING WASTES IN EDUCATION 


In much of our education there is a tendency today to emphasize the 
importance of buildings, equipment, curricula, mon of the more objec- 
tive and material appurtenances of education without proportionate 
consideration of the human beings whom we teach and for whose devel- 
opment these things are assembled. For this reason any procedures that 
have for their objective the discovery of interests, capacities, and abilities 
have important values. If to this is added a system of guidance which 
includes the 5 eg of abilities to succeed in a given vocation very 
much will be done to eliminate wastes in our educational procedure with 
a consequent increase in efficiency—CHaRLEs H. ELLiott, Commissioner 
of Education, State of New Jersey. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEFEATISM 


Utility Versus Futility in Vocational Training 
H. W. PAINE 

















Professor Paine raises a protest against the attitude of those educa 
tors who say of specialized training for the skilled trades, “What's the 
use?” Though it is true that industrial methods and processes are rapidly 
changing, it does not follow that such training is useless. On the contrary 
the need for intelligently organized and guided vocational programs for 
the preparation of skilled mechanics is greater than ever before. W hile 
these programs should be flexible, the training should not be, as some 
educators seem to think, for versatility rather than technical efficiency, but 
for technical efficiency as well as versatility. Insisting on this emphasis, 
Professor Paine’s article is a counsel against despair—and do-nothingnes: 


there have appeared numerous articles 

and addresses dealing with the fu- 
ture policies of the public schools. Never 
has the educational system of America re- 
quired sounder and wiser guidance in the 
shaping of its future course than is called 
for today. On every side it is insistently 
demanded that the present program be 
reshaped in order to serve better the needs 
of those whom the schools must prepare 
for participation in the most dynamic and 
highly mechanized civilization of all 
time. But one is strangely disappointed 
and disturbed after carefully analyzing 
many of these contributions to the maga- 
zines. The philosophy as well as the plans 
and suggestions of the authors, in facing 
the problem of a more vital, effective, and 
useful type of education, seems so often 
to be utterly hopeless, entirely defeatist, 
in character. 

Among these writers, apparently, there 
is general agreement on very few points, 
but one of them is the futility of even 
attempting to prepare boys and girls voca- 
tionally—and effectively—for the new 


l' ouR educational journals, lately, 
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and complicated life into which so many 
of them must plunge with, at best, a high 
school education. There are platitudes 
without end, all culminating in the con- 
clusion that, for the group that will never 
attend college, “the best preparation in a 
world so rapidly changing is a broad, 
cultural, general and leisure-time educa- 
tion” upon which the graduate can build 
his wage-earning future, as best he can! 
Why are so many of our educational writ- 
ers so confused, so completely demoral- 
ized, and so willing to tell us in mourn- 
ful numbers that educational life—voca- 
tionally at least—is but an empty dream? 
Why so willing to “throw up the 
sponge,” and baldly confess that about all 
that can be done with the taxpayers’ bil- 
lions for education is to prepare their 
children for a life of leisure and then let 
them figure out later in life how to make 
a living? And it is implied further that 
if they turn out to be what William Mc- 
Andrew so aptly terms “‘political morons,” 
this is not our fault or responsibility 
either, but depends entirely upon factors 
beyond our control. 
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II 

Let us analyze some of the material 
presented in the articles upon which these 
deductions of vocational defeatism are 
based, in order to determine, if possible, 
answers to some of the queries we have 
raised. Most of the writers, in their ex- 
position of vocational hopelessness, pre- 
sent statements similar to the following: 

“During a recent visit to an automobile 
factory, I saw huge machines that make 
tenders automatically, and other ma- 
chines that forge crankshafts with just a 
few blows of a ponderous hammer, while 
automobiles are assembled on a chain by 
specialized workers, each performing only 
one operation. They told me that all of 
these operations were entirely different a 
few years ago and will be entirely dif- 
ferent a few years hence. It is a hopeless 
task to train for the mechanical indus- 
tries, because (1) these industries are 
changing so rapidly that by the time a 
boy is trained, the industry will be en- 
tirely different, and (2) the industry can 
train any of these workers in a few hours 
or at most in a few days.” 

Is the philosophy expressed in this first 
reason sound? If it is, why continue col- 
lege training for medicine or engineering, 
since these professions are changing even 
more rapidly than many of the mechan- 
ical industries? We find few suggestions 
that training for these professions is hope- 
less on that account. True, such training 
may be hopeless on account of overcrowd- 
ing of the professions in question, but 
that is ‘‘a horse of another color.” 

Is the philosophy expressed in the 
second reason sound? If it is, how shall 
we explain the very existence and main- 
tenance of these same “‘huge machines?” 
Cannot the defeatist writers perceive— 
what everyone familiar with industry 
knows so well—that back of these presses, 
hammers, multimatics, and screw ma- 


chines lie thousands and thousands of 
man-hours of the most highly skilled 
labor? That behind even the changeable 
dies, punches, and fixtures of machine 
tools lie additional thousands of hours of 
labor—not just “repetitive piece-work 
labor,” but the labor of highly skilled 
mechanics, tool and die makers, and ma- 
chinists? Some of these workers received 
their early training in vocational schools 
in America and Europe while others 
learned their trade through slow years of 
full apprenticeship and journeyman ex- 
perience. Industry needs thousands of 
this type of worker and in all probability 
always will need them. Why do so many 
of our writers see only the “chain-assem- 
bly” and the “huge machines” and miss 
entirely these other groups of workers and 
the implications of our whole mechanized 
age? 

Some call attention to the auto repair 
trade as another field in which methods 
and devices are changing so rapidly that 
“further attempts at training will be fu- 
tile.” I wonder if any of these writers 
ever really gave automobile repair work 
more than a passing thought? Did any 
of them ever study the problem of skills 
and necessary (almost endless) related 
technical knowledge underlying this par- 
ticular area of occupational activity? _Per- 
haps machine-valve servicing has replaced 
hand-valve grinding; perhaps other new 
devices have been introduced to lighten 
the repair man’s tasks. Still, even hand- 
valve grinding is a fundamental of the 
trade that must be practiced at times and 
should be taught. Shall we advocate 
abandoning, in our elementary schools, 
the teaching of addition and subtraction 
entirely because we now have adding ma- 
chines? Or shall teaching multiplication 
and division be dropped because we have 
slide-rules and calculating machines, for- 
mulas and handbooks? Shall we give up 
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the teaching of penmanship because we 
have typewriters? Let us get our educa- 
tional feet on the ground again in regard 
to the fundamental vocational needs of 
these people! 

It is true that trade methods are chang- 
ing and that new and different types of 
machines are being introduced daily. To 
take a specific instance, the construction 
of automobiles is changing rapidly. 
Nevertheless, the vocational training in 
auto mechanics received by a boy ten 
years ago has served him faithfully in 
that it has provided a solid foundation of 
technical knowledge, habits, and skills 
upon which he has been able to build in- 
telligently, not haphazardly, his success as 
a skilled mechanic. This he has done by 
adding to it the superstructure of knowl- 
edge and skills necessitated by the advent 
of four-wheel brakes, balloon tires, free 
wheeling, automatic clutches and trans- 
missions, independent wheel mountings, 
twin ignition, and countless other changes 
incorporated in the modern motor car in 
the last ten years that complicate rather 
than simplify its service. 

Likewise, the boy who was enrolled in 
a vocational machine-shop course ten 
years ago was ready to build a superstruc- 
ture of new and added technical knowl- 
edge and skills regarding new steels, new 
machine tool processes and machine tools, 
new cutting alloys, welding and fusing 
technique—a superstructure that has en- 
abled him to become a well paid, success- 
ful tool and die maker. Hopeless educa- 
tion? Wasted effort? No! On the con- 
trary, it is the greatest service that educa- 
tion has ever been able to offer—aid and 
guidance toward an effective, self-support- 
ing citizenship. 

These boys were taught to think and 
plan and reason (the only purpose of all 
education, according to some of the writ- 
ers to whom we allude), but they were 
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taught to think and plan and reason in the 
fields in which their problems lay! Were 
they not a thousand times better equipped 
to progress in their chosen trades than 
boys without such training even if their 
trades are dynamic and not static? Was 
not their background of vocational educa- 
tion of far greater value to them than any 
“broad, general educational program” 
could hope to be? The answer is self- 
evident. 


Ill 


Training for our skilled trades as a 
part of our educational program is not 
the hopeless task that these writers, most 
of whom have had no further contact 
with industry than the visits mentioned 
in their writings, would have us believe. 
To build and maintain our “huge ma- 
chines” of the future we shall have a 
need for skilled mechanics as great as, or 
greater than, we have ever had before. 
The tendency in industry as a whole, even 
in the lower skilled brackets, is a gradual 
stepping-up of required skill with a con- 
comitant greater need for training. When 
a man is taken off a wheelbarrow and 
assigned to run a light power-operated 
industrial tractor to shift material, the re- 
quired skill has been increased, with a 
like increase in educational needs. His 
classification as a worker, if not his pay, 
has been raised. 

Another item with a most significant 
bearing on the vocational training pro- 
gram is the fact that the hours of labor 
in industry tend to become ever shorter— 
meaning that less time than ever before 
can be spared for necessary training on 
the job. Thus the need for intelligently 
organized and guided vocational pro- 
grams in our schools for the long period 
of preparation of skilled mechanics will 
be greater than ever before. Even more 
imperative is the necessity of providing 
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under public supervision and guidance 
the shorter employe training and re-train- 
ing programs for the training of the semi- 
skilled workers—those who can never 
hope to become skilled mechanics. 

Much of the cloudy thinking regarding 
vocational education done by many of our 
educational leaders is based upon the false 
assumption that all education of a trade- 
training type must be done in school 
buildings, that it must be regimented and 
re-regimented as are, so unfortunately, 
other school subjects. This assumption is 
false. Much of our vocational education, 
particularly the training of the semi- 
skilled workers, can and should be car- 
ried on in industry itself under public 
supervision on the trade-extension class, 
employe-training plan, leaving the teach- 
ing of the highly skilled trades to the 
vocational schools. 

But the fact that vocational education 
requires a flexible, varied set-up is no 
reason for throwing up our hands and 
crying that ‘“‘nothing can be done.”” To 
provide adequate adjustment to the field 
of modern changing industry, our voca- 
tional schools must of necessity teach the 
foundation skills and related technical 
knowledge of a trade, mot a branch of a 
trade, and they must function in closer 
cooperation with industry than ever be- 
fore. The cooperative plan of vocational 
education presents unequaled opportuni- 
ties for coordinating the vocational educa- 
tion program of the schools and the 
changing practices of the mechanical 
trades. Every vocational school should 
incorporate this plan for at least the year 
before final placement of the student, and 
apprentice and employe training classes 
in industry are needed as never before. 

Surely our educational thought in 
America is not “on the rocks” to such an 
extent that we must admit that no educa- 
tional solution for the vocational needs of 


our boys and girls is possible. In rebuild 
ing the educational structure of our na- 
tion, let us think less negatively, less hope- 
lessly, and more positively. Above all, 


for once, let all elements of education 
pull together. 


IV 


The recent suggestion made by a usu- 
ally sane, conservative school superin- 
tendent that “it might be well to throw 
out vocational education entirely just to 
show industry that it cannot support one 
type of education unless is gives active 
support to our entire program” is merely 
a sample of the hysterical and absolutely 
suicidal thinking some of us educators are 
doing. We must admit that many in- 
dustrial leaders have shown a more intel- 
ligent and helpful attitude toward our 
educational problems than we as educators 
have shown toward their industrial prob- 
lems. 

They view some of our educational 
antics and philosophies with the same 
wonder that we view the theories of 
a small group of industrialists who be- 
lieve that all industrial and economic 
progress and success should be based only 
upon entirely unregulated and undefiled 
jungle-law. We educators in open meet- 
ing have accused industry of being willing 
to “use the school to train skilled and 
contented workmen rather than individu- 
als capable of using leisure richly.” Now 
do any of us honestly believe that ‘‘using 
leisure richly” is the only objective of 
education? Certainly not! Education 
that really produced “‘skilled and con- 
tented workmen” could not justly be 
considered perverted! 

It is as much the plain vocational duty 
of our educational system to prepare 
“skilled-contented workmen” (mechan- 
ics) as to prepare “skilled-contented” 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, or professors. 
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These latter training activities are clearly 
vocational although carried on in college. 
Must we attempt to defend the thesis that 
it is logical to spend millions of the tax- 
payers’ money on the one hand on a col- 
lege type of vocational education that pro- 
duces doctors, lawyers, teachers, and 
bankers, and attempts to make super-men, 
only to parallel it in the non-professional 
brackets with a type of education that will 
produce super-play-boys but economic 
morons? 

The real reason why the American pub- 
lic supports the schools is that it expects 
them to produce intelligent, self-support- 
ing, well-rounded citizens. As for using 
leisure time “richly,” contacts with the 
various groups of our citizens show that 
there is not much superiority, if any, in 
favor of the college group. And, throw- 
ing vocational education or any type of 
education out simply to show industry or 
anyone else “where to get off’ would be 
a rather dubious educational policy. 

As educators, let us quit attacking in- 


dustry and quarreling among ourselves. 
If we must fight, heaven knows that there 
are enough organized, destructive forces 
waging an active, concerted warfare 
against us to give us all the fight we need. 
For once let us fight together for the pre- 
servation and improvement of the great- 
est and most varied educational program 
ever established in any nation. Let us 
quit harrying vocational education or any 
type of education that contributes to 
higher forms of social service. Let us sell 
our own program or keep still. Let us 
cooperate to fit this program to the actual 
needs of our learners according to their 
capacities and aptitudes and to their needs 
in our new economic and social order. 
Let us at least listen to constructive crit- 
icism from industry or from any other 
source. Let us join hands to provide a 
new deal in education that will offer the 
general, vocational, leisure-time citizen- 
ship training so desperately needed by the 
youth of today facing the citizenship of 
tomorrow. 


Cro 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


MARCH 28-30. Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, Conference 
on Women’s Work and Stake in Public Affairs. New York City. 
APRIL 16-18. American Association of Collegiate Registrars. Raleigh, 


N. C. Annual meeting. 


APRIL 29-May 3. National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Miami, 


Fla. 39th convention. 


May 6-8. Sixth Annual Institute for Education by Radio, combined with 
the Fifth Annual Assembly of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. Columbus, Ohio. 

May 17-18. American Council on Education. Washington, D. C. 


Annual meeting. 


May 20-22. American Association for Adult Education. Milwaukee, 


Wis. Annual meeting. 
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VOCATIONAL MOTIVES IN COLLEGE 


Extent and Significance of Career Decisions 


PAUL S. ACHILLES 


























Fifty psychologists on the faculties of fifty colleges and universities 
throughout the country participated in the survey which Dr. Achilles 
reports in the following article. The resultant data bear directly on the 
perennial and important question, “Are college men vocationally moti- 
vated?” They also illuminate the influencing factors of vocational choice 
and the relationship of occupational aims or drives to such matters as 
selection of courses and quality of scholarship. While surveys of this 
character are necessarily somewhat superficial from the stand point of the 
problems of any one individual, they are highly useful in furnishing data 
essential to the indication of changes and trends among the group of 
college students. This report is of special interest in relation to the 
articles on “Vitalizing Vocational Information in College” and “The 








Alleged Over population of the College” in our December issue. 


MONG the many questions awaiting 
A factual evidence in the field of 
vocational guidance are the extent 
of vocational decision or indecision 
among college men; its relation to their 
scholarship and to their choices of insti- 
tutions, courses and careers; and the rela- 
tive force of the various influences bear- 
ing on these choices. Is the once current 
concept of the undergraduate as a care- 
free and vocationally thoughtless indi- 
vidual now correct, and whither are the 
changes, if any, tending? 

From the findings of a study conducted 
by the Psychological Corporation it 
appears that most college undergraduates 
—the inquiry was confined to men stu- 
dents—have more or less definite voca- 
tional plans or at least have reached some 
tentative decision regarding their future 
careers. There is seeming evidence that 
vocational aims or motives have a favor- 
able effect on the quality of their college 
work. The students, apparently, have 


received a good deal of help from the 
college authorities in making their de- 
cisions, and psychological tests have 
played a considerable part in this assis- 
tance. College, it is also disclosed, is very 
often regarded as a general preparation 
for occupational life. 


II 

For the purposes of this survey, a brief 
interviewing schedule, or questionaire, 
was prepared and distributed, to be filled 
out either in classrooms by the students 
themselves or during a personal interview 
by interviewers accustomed to participat- 
ing in studies made by the Psychological 
Corporation. This method corrects the 
common ‘‘selection error” of mailed ques- 
tionaire surveys which receive response 
only from the “responsively inclined.” 
Accordingly this report is based on the 
actual responses of 4,527 undergraduates, 
approximately 100 from each of 50 col- 
leges and universities scattered through- 
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out the country. No attempt has been 
made to make inter-institutional com- 
arisons, as the object of the study was 
primarily to obtain an over-all picture of 
“present status” regarding vocational 
decisions among sophomores, juniors and 
seniors at representative institutions. 
Furthermore, for the sake of brevity and 
readability, this article aims merely to 
resent a few salient points without the 
tables and details of statistical confirma- 
tion. The form of the questionaire util- 
ized is shown on the adjoining page. 

The first point to be noted, in sum- 
marizing the findings, is that only 12 per 
cent of present college undergraduates 
report themselves as totally undecided as 
to their vocation or career. Whether the 
remaining 88 per cent have definitely, or 
only tentatively, made their choices, these 
figures furnish ample evidence of some 
formulation of thought on the matter. 
Theoretically a tentative decision, yet a 
sufficiently well-formulated one to fur- 
nish some direction and motivation of 
effort, is a desideratum for undergrad- 
uates. It has, in fact, long been held that 
clarity of vocational aim is a factor in 
scholastic standing. Have we, then, 
further evidence on this point? 

Our returns show only self-reported 
scholastic standing in terms of above, 
below, or average of class, but the con- 
trast between the Decided and Unde- 
cided groups is striking: 41 per cent of 
the Decideds are above, only 7 per cent 
below; whereas only 26 per cent of the 
Undecideds are above and 14 per cent 
below. This trend certainly favors the 
so-called “‘vocational motive,” but of 
course we cannot say that this motive 
alone accounts for the differences. The 
better students may simply /pso facto be 


1 The tabulation sheets are on file for reference 
at the main office of the shame p> Corpora- 
tion, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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the ones most likely to do serious think- 
ing about their future careers. There is 
some indication of this in the fact that 
74 per cent of the Undecideds said that 
they now felt the need of help in making 
their vocational choices, whereas only 44 
per cent of the Decideds did so. Both 
percentages are sufficiently high, how- 
ever, to support the claim that vocational 
guidance of the right sort is needed in 
colleges. As to the 
one psychologist interested in this study 
holds that even Ph. D. candidates 
work from the outset on a clearly defined 
thesis problem do better all-round work 
than those who delay decision as to their 
thesis problem. He also believes that a 
strong urge or desire to achieve some 
thing definite normally occurs around the 
age of 16 and that unless this is capital 
ized by proper vocational counsel it is 
frequently dissipated and leads to aimless 
floundering and frustration. 


“vocational motive.” 


who 


Il 

We may logically consider next the 
date and nature of help received on voca- 
tional problems. Here it is to the credit 
of both high schools and colleges that at 
least 25 per cent of all the students report 
that school authorities have helped them 
on these problems. The college coun 
selors apparently have a slight advantage 
—perhaps mere recency of experience on 
the part of the respondents—in that a 
higher percentage of students report their 
“help received” as in college rather than 
in high school. Although more of the 
Undecideds than of the Decideds report 
“no help received,”’ this may be due to 
their own failure to make use of facili- 
ties offered. 

As to the adequacy, or satisfactoriness, 
of such help as was reported to have 
been received, about 45 per cent of the 
Decided students say that it was satis- 
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(FORM OF QUESTIONAIRE) 
For Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors (Male) 





Please do not sign this paper. All questions to be answered by check (\/). Fill in name of 


college, course, and university at bottom 


1 


What is your college year: 2nd 


Have you chosen your vocation or career: definitely...... tentatively 
Questions 3 to 10 to be answered by those who have checked yes or tentatively in 
Questions 11 to 17 to be answered by those who have checked no in 





Question 2 
Question 2. 
Did you make your present choice of a vocation: (a) before you entered college: Yes 
No .. (b) after you entered: Ist yr....... 
(check year) 
Did you choose your college with the idea of preparing you for this vocation? (a) Specifically 
(b) generally (c) other reason 
Is your college course—majors, etc.—actually preparing you for this vocation? (a) Specifically 
(b) generally .. (c) doubtful 
Do you still feel the need of some systematic help which will aid you to understand your 
aptitudes and personal characteristics so that you can make a more intelligent vocational 





choice? Yes 

Have you had any such help from school authorities? (a) In high school: Yes..... No 
(b) In college: Yes 

(If yes) Was it adequate or satisfactory? Yes...... Doubtful 


Did it include psychological tests of aptitudes, achievements, or personality traits? 
Yes No ia 
Is your general scholastic standing above or below the average for your class? Above 


below average 
(Please don’t forget to fill in items at bottom.) 


Have you, since entering college, given up a vocational choice made previously? Yes. 

No 

Do you feel the need of some systematic help which will aid you to understand your aptitudes 
and personal characteristics so that you can make a more intelligent vocational choice? 
Wlistescve Bebe ieee 

Have you had any such help from school authorities? (a) In high school: Yes..... No 

(b) In college: Yes 

(If yes) Was it adequate or satisfactory? Yes...... No Doubtful 

Did it include psychological tests of aptitudes, achievements, or personality traits? Yes. . 

No 

Are you majoring or planning to major in any group of studies which have a definite voca 
tional value? Yes...... J Doubtful 

Is your general scholastic standing above or below the average for your class? Above. . 
below...... average 


in: College (or subdivision or school of a University) 





Course being taken (or major study pursued) 


University 





of 








factory both in high school and in col- 
lege, while 15 per cent say “no” and 
40 per cent say “doubtful.” Among the 
Undecided students only 18 per cent say 
the help they received in high school was 
satisfactory, but 27 per cent say it was 
satisfactory in college, while about 27 
er cent say “no” and about 53 per cent 
say “doubtful” for both high school and 
college. A pleasant surprise for the advo- 
cates of psychological tests is the extent 
to which such tests are reported as having 
played some part in the “help received.” 
The use of tests in this connection in 
high schools was so reported by approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of all these students 
(both groups), and in colleges by 
approximately 45 per cent. Recency of 
experience may again account for this 
difference. 

Interesting shifts of percentages appear 
in the data as to date of decision in 
terms of whether made before entering 
college or in the first, second, third, or 
fourth year of college. Bear in mind that 
these responses come from over 1,000 
students in each class, 7.e. 1,771 sopho- 
mores, 1,040 juniors, and 1,193 seniors 
—a reliable ‘cross-cut sample,” but only 
by inference an account of what happens 
“chronologically” to the same individuals. 
Interpretations of the following table are 
best left to the reader: 


DATE OF VOCATIONAL DECISION AS REPORTED 
BY UNDERGRADUATES (OCTOBER, 1934) 


Sophomores Juniors Seniors 
Number, Number, Number, 
1,771 1,040 1,193 
Percent- Percent- Percent- 


age age age 
Before entering college. 70.2 60.7 52.8 
First year in college.. 18.9 12.1 7.9 
Second year in college. 11.8 20.8 17.3 
Third year in college... ... 6.0 16.7 
Fourth year in college. ... mS 5.4 


From a “chronological” standpoint the 
falling off in percentages of students 
reporting their decision as made before 
entering college is striking. Perhaps col- 
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lege experience leads upper classmen to 
revise their earlier choices and thus leads 
fewer of them to report their decisions 
as made prior to entrance. The fairly 
high and consistent percentages for 
decisions made in the sophomore year 
suggest a possible relationship to choice 
of courses of study at that time—a point 
which surely warrants further and more 
intensive study. Only the men in the 
Undecided group were asked whether, 
since entering college, they had given up 
a choice previously made. About 45 per 
cent said “‘yes’’ and 55 per cent ‘“‘no,’ 
and these percentages were approximately 
the same for sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors. 

Men in the Decided group were asked 
whether they had chosen their college 
with the idea of preparing specifically 
for a chosen vocation, or generally, or for 
some other reason. The responses ran: 32 
per cent specifically, 45 per cent gener- 
ally, 2 per cent both, and 21 per cent 
other reasons. The tendency to regard 
“college” as general preparation, or to 
choose a college for reasons other than 
vocational, is apparent. These figures 
may serve usefully as a base against 
which to register future changes in this 
respect as shown by similarly conducted 
surveys. 

Finally we come to consideration of 
the vocational value of the major courses 
of study elected by these students. 
Among those who have made their voca- 
tional decisions, opinion is about equally 
divided on this point; that is, 49 per 
cent say that their college course or 
“major” is actually preparing them 
“specifically” for the chosen vocation, 
while 45 per cent say it is doing so “gen- 
erally,” and 6 per cent say “doubtful” or 
“both.” Among the Undecided as to 
vocation, 54 per cent of the students say 
that they are majoring, or planning to 
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major, in a group of studies which have 
a definite vocational value, 14 per cent 
say that they are not, 28 per cent express 
doubt, and 4 per cent return no answer. 
The questions for the two groups are 
not quite comparable but the responses 
indicate roughly that only about half of 
our present-day undergraduates in col- 
lege feel that their college studies have 
a very specific bearing on the work they 
expect to do after leaving college. 


IV 

This study was intended to be merely 
exploratory and suggestive, not final. 
Some of the problems which it brings 
into relief as deserving more detailed and 
intensive study may be briefly listed: 

1. What is the influence of vocational 
choice on scholastic effort and standing? 

2. What constitutes a vocational de- 


cision in terms of time, planning an edu- 
cation, revision of choice, and ultimate 
goal? (A study which would be essen- 
tially biographical. ) 

3. What methods of giving help with 
reference to the making of vocational 
choices are now being used? (Considera- 
tion to be given to the effects upon, and 
opinions of, the persons advised or 
“helped,” as well as to statements of 
those doing the advising. ) 

4. What are the differences (and im- 
plications for education) between those 
students who say their education is pre- 
paring them “generally” for a vocation, 
and those who say it is preparing them 
“specifically”: (a) as to their scholastic 
standing; (b) as to the definiteness or 
completeness of their vocational choice; 
(c) as to other factors affecting their 
competence as individuals? 
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WRONG USES OF GREAT TALENT 


Reviewing H. G. Wells’ Experiment in ype an in The 
Nation, H. L. Mencken remarks that “if he had remained faithful to 
biology he might have been another Huxley, perhaps even greater than 
Huxley.” He thinks that Wells would have been happier, and more use- 
ful to his nation and his time, if he had stuck to his first career. Accord- 
ing to Mencken, “the world commonly misuses its men of talent. Three- 
fourths of them are square pegs suffering in round holes. In the 
ideal commonwealth that Wells has so often envisaged (and in so many 
different forms) they would be sorted out more rationally, and made more 
comfortable. But that commonwealth tarries beyond the sky rim. While 
it lingers we must be content to see natural-born evangelists performing 
sadly as scientists, and natural-born scientists told off to spin yarns and 
whoop up New Deals.” In that last crack is revealed the Menckenian 
hoof, but he deserves a few pats of applause for calling attention to the 
fact that there is occupational maladjustment even among the successful 
and useful. It is a topic that opens up interesting possibilities. 
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Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 
Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Troup 
Junior High School, Edgewood Avenue, 
New Haven, Connecticut, promptly after 
each meeting or other event. 


PASSING A MILESTONE 
For the first time since monthly reports 
have been appearing, branch membership 
has exceeded 1000. The total figures on 
February 1, 1935, were 1034. 
The leaders of the list continue to in- 
crease their membership. Every one of 


the branch associations which ranked in 
the first five at the time of the last report 
has since increased its membership, while 
Cincinnati, with an increase of eight 
members, has jumped from ninth to fifth 
place. At the other end of the list, 
Nebraska and Milwaukee have doubled 
their membership, and more, since Janu- 
aty 1. Throughout the rest of the list, 
relative positions have remained approxi- 
mately the same, with the following 
branches increasing their membership 
since the last report: Connecticut; Vir- 
ginia; Central New York; Washington, 
D. C.; Philadelphia; Capital District of 
New York; New Orleans; Minneapolis, 
and Chicago. 
Branch Membership 
February 1, 1935 

. New York City 

. Detroit, Michigan 

. Northern California 


. New Jersey 
. Cincinnati 
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. Rhode Island 

. Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

. Wisconsin 

. New England 

. Connecticut 


. Virginia 

. Central New York 

. Washington, D. C. 

; | Pennsylvania 
. Maryland . 


. Capital District of New York 
. Southern California 

8. New Orleans . 
. Northeastern Ohio 

20. Western Massachusetts 


St. Louis, Missouri 

. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
. lowa 

. Rochester, New York 

. Western Pennsylvania 
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. Dallas, Texas ... 
Nebraska 

. Chicago, Illinois 

. Kansas City, Kansas 

. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NN 
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31. Seattle, Washington 
. Wyoming ... 
. Central Kansas 
. North Carolina 


Total 


1034 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One of the few curves which has gone 
up during the depression has been that 
recording the subscriptions to Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
A chart showing the number of branch 
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members, members at large, and non- 
member subscribers from 1927 to March, 
1935, appears on the opposite page. Ex- 
amination of this reveals that branch 
membership grew steadily from 1927 to 
1930, while total subscriptions and mem- 
bers at large continued to increase until 
1931. By that time, the depression had 
apparently begun to affect all classes of 
subscribers, so that the total subscription 
rate dropped from something over 2500 
to less than 1200 on October 1, 1934. 
Since then it has increased month by 
month until the total number of sub- 
scribers on March 1, 1935, has risen to 
2691, nearly 200 above the 1931 peak. 
Branch membership has likewise picked 
up during the past two years, from a mini- 
mum of less than 500 in 1933 to 1034 in 
February, 1935, and 1004 in March, 
1935. The present branch member- 
ship, while exceeding that in 1933 and 
1934, has not yet reached the figures of 
the three highest years, 1930, 1931 and 
1932. 

The fact that only 37 per cent of the 
total number of subscriptions is from 
NVGA Branch members suggests the 
possibility that branch membership may 
be greatly increased by alert membership 
chairmen who will take advantage of the 
offer of the Executive Secretary to pro- 
vide each branch with the names and ad- 
dresses of all non-member subscribers 
and members at large who reside within 
the territory covered by the branch. Ref- 
erence to the map which appeared on 
page 451 of the February issue will re- 
veal the number of subscribers in each 
state who are not members of the 
branches located therein. 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Cincinnati 
Two meetings of importance to those 
interested in educational and vocational 
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guidance were held recently by the Cin- 
cinnati Vocational Guidance Association 








At a joint meeting with the League of 
Women Voters, Bess Goodykoontz, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education, in 
charge of the survey now being made of 
the Cincinnati Public Schools by the 
U. S. Office of Education, spoke on the 
subject, ““The Public School Program for 
the Future.” 

At the other meeting, E. W. Barnhart, 
Chief, Commercial Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, forcefully called to the at- 
tention of a large group of Cincinnati 
educators and other interested persons 
the ever growing need of occupational 
research, especially in the field of com- 
mercial education. ‘‘A commercial edu- 
cation department,” he said, “can do one 
of three things. It can go right on teach- 
ing stenography, bookkeeping, and what 
is called clerical training . . . even while 
recognizing that much of this effort is 
wasted, because comparatively few of 
those trained can find the sort of jobs they 
feel they have a right to expect. Or the 
department can stop this training in the 
extensive way in which it has been con- 
ducted, make it more intensive, and try 
to raise the standard of those trained so 
that they, at least, will be assured of jobs. 
The third course would be courageously 
to eliminate any and all phases of train- 
ing which do not meet the needs of the 
community and substitute other types of 
training which do more accurately meet 

its ends.” 

Discussing occupations for boys and 
young men, Mr. Barnhart stressed the 
fact that three-fourths of all employed 
boys and men work at some form of retail 
salesmanship, which indicates that “inten- 
sive training along that line is justified.” 
Mr. Barnhart has a wealth of material at 
hand and deals with a problem of great 
interest to people in the guidance field. 


















Meee eee 
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He does a considerable amount of travel- 
ing, and has federal funds for traveling 
expenses. 
Dallas 

Victor Schoffelmeyer, who has recently 
returned from a study of conditions in 
Russia, gave a very interesting talk at the 
January meeting of the Dallas Vocational 
Guidance Association on the Russian five 
year plan, giving illustrations in his talk 
of the need for vocational guidance in- 
volved in such a plan. 


Detroit 

January 7 marked a high spot in the 
activities of the Guidance Association of 
Detroit and vicinity. Members of the sev- 
eral social and civic associations and 
agencies were invited to join the local 
vocational guidance association at a din- 
ner meeting at which Eleanor Rowland 
Wembridge, referee of Cuyahoga County 
Juvenile Court at Cleveland, was the 
guest speaker. 

The experience which she has had in- 
terviewing over ten thousand individuals 
gave Mrs. Wembridge a wide background 
on which to base the observations of her 
talk, “Some Dos and Don’ts About Han- 
dling People.” Every point made was 
practical and useful. 

On Saturday, January 12, 25 members 
of the Detroit Association attended the 
state guidance meeting held at Lansing. 

Eighty-five members and guests at- 
tended the February dinner meeting at 
which the general topic for the evening 
was “Research and Guidance.” Four 
most interesting papers by teachers who 
had done some research in guidance at 
Wayne University and at the University 
of Michigan were presented. The 
speakers and their subjects were: “A 
Study of Personality and Character De- 
velopment of Adolescent Girls,” by Eliz- 
abeth L. Crocker, Miller High School; 


“The Avocational Selections, Other Than 
Recreational, of 800 Detroit Families,” by 
T. G. Dahlen, Hutchins Intermediate 
School; “A Study of Vocational Interest 
Analyses for Use in Guidance in High 
Schools,” by Harvey F. Chapman, East 
Commerce High School; and “The Voca- 
tional Interests of Intermediate Schoo! 
Girls in Relation to Counseling,” by 
Norma Welch, Sherrard Intermediate 
School. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

The year’s program of the Industria! 
and Educational Counselors’ Association 
of Milwaukee included a series of meet- 
ings in various plants in industry and in 
the schools. In the plants, ten minute 
talks by the administration were given on 
the following topics: ‘Plant Products 
and Operation”; ‘Types of Jobs—Lines 
of Promotion”; “Types of Workers and 
Source’; “Personnel Difficulties Over- 
come’’; and “Conditions Affecting Young 
People on Employment.” 

Throughout the year, a symposium was 
conducted on ‘‘Latest Facts Affecting Em- 
ployment of Young People.”” Several ten 
minute talks on the various phases of the 
topic were given as part of the program 
each month. The first event included 
talks on the latest facts in relation to the 
employment of young people in appren- 
ticeship laws, in the NRA, and in the 
Wisconsin State Employment Service. At 
the second event the latest facts affecting 
the employment of young people in fac- 
tories—textile industries, metal trades, 
candy and food industries, and building 
trades—were explained. The third event 
included talks on latest facts affecting the 
employment of young people in depart- 
ment stores, in the findings of the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School Survey, and in 
the vocational testing and guidance work 
of the Wisconsin University Extension 
Division. 
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The latest facts concerning the em- 
loyment of college graduates, concerning 
the FERA, and concerning fake trade 
schools and fake preparation schools that 
victimize young people seeking employ- 
ment will be the subjects for discussion 
at the fourth event. 


New England 

The program committee of the New 
England Vocational Guidance Association 
has arranged some very interesting and 
challenging dinner meetings for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

On February 11, Frederick G. Nichols, 
Professor of Commercial Education, Har- 
vard University, spoke on ‘Vocational 
Guidance in Commercial Education.” 
Articles by Professor Nichols on this sub- 
ject appear in the September issue of the 
Journal of Business Education and the 
December issue of Occupations, the V oca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. The Personal 
Secretary, Differentiating Duties and Es- 
sential Personal Traits, a teport of re- 
search conducted by Professor Nichols 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Institute for Secretaries, Boston, has just 
been issued by the Harvard University 
Press. 

Francis T. Spaulding, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Harvard University, will present 
interesting and spectacular data at the 
April meeting on the subject, ‘A Critical 
Examination of Guidance.” 

An explanation of the excellent job 
counseling service which has been con- 
ducted for the past two years at the Bos- 
ton YMCA will be given by William J. 
Riley, guidance director of the Hunting- 
ton Avenue Branch, at the May meeting. 


New York 
The February meeting of the New 
York City Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion was preceded by a tour of the West- 
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ern Union Building where the meeting 


was held. The theme of the meeting was 
“The Plight of Youth is Unemploy- 
ment,”’ and efforts were directed toward 
obtaining concrete suggestions to remedy 
the situation. 

Representatives of young people were 
there to present their own problem. John 
A. Lang, president of the National 
Student Federation, presented a ‘‘State 
ment by Youth Itself,’’ and Viola Ilma, 
the director of the Central Bureau for 
Young America, told “What is Being 
Done.” Harry A. Overstreet presided over 
the ensuing panel discussion, in which 
Chase Going Woodhouse, Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations; John M. 
Loughran, principal of the Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn; John A. Fitch, Profes- 
sor of Labor Relations, New York School 
of Social Work; Seth Candee, Tide Water 
Oil Company; and Howard M. Jefferson, 
First National Bank, Washington, partici- 
pated. Practical suggestions were offered 
and discussed, and additional suggestions 
were later made from the floor. It was 
decided to place the suggestions, in the 
form of resolutions, before the conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. 


Ohio 

At a meeting of the Ohio Education 
Association held at Columbus, two impor- 
tant addresses on guidance were included. 
P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, spoke to the group on the 
topic, ‘Vocational Guidance in the Emerg- 
ing Society.” A very profitable discus- 
sion followed in which fundamental is- 
sues of guidance were debated and enu- 
merated. Cleo Murtland, University of 
Michigan, spoke on the subject, ““Occupa- 
tional Studies, How to Make and How to 
Use Them,” and her exposition, due to 
her extensive work in the field, was both 
clear and practical. 
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HOW TO START AN NVGA BRANCH 


Organization Details 


Every now and then someone writes to 
NVGA and NOC inquiring how to start 
a branch of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. Such inquiries usually 
imply not only a desire for information 
concerning official requirements, but also 
an appeal for suggestions that will be 
helpful in enlisting the active interest of 
the persons who are to make the nucleus 
of the new organization. Some branches 
get off to a flying start while others man- 
age to get under way only with the great- 
est difficulty. There are of course innu- 
merable reasons for the difference, but 
one of them is to be found in the efh- 
ciency with which the details of organiza- 
tion are dispatched. 

This brief article has been written for 
the purpose of presenting certain specific 


suggestions which have grown out of the 
experience of those who recently organ- 


ized a new branch association. For the 
sake of brevity these are presented as 
definite directions, although the objective 
which any one of them seeks to attain 
might be equally well reached in a dozen 
different ways. 


How to Do It 


1. Form a small committee, of three 
to five interested persons, to do the pre- 
liminary work involved. 

2. Prepare a list of prospective mem- 
bers. These may include persons from 
several groups, e.g., educational institu- 
tions, business organizations, and social 
agencies; or they may be limited to one 
group. 

3. Send a preliminary letter to each of 
these persons. Explain the purpose of the 
proposed organization. Enclose a form 
similar to the following asking that this 
be returned as soon as possible. 


Address 


1. Do you think it would be 
wise to organize a branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association in (name of city 
or state)? 

2. If such a branch is organ- 
ized, with dues not to exceed 

per annum, will you 


3. Will you attend a dinner 
meeting in (city) to organize 
such a branch, if the date is con- 
venient ? 

4. On what dates during the 
next two months are you now 
certain you could not be present ? 


4. After a week or ten days, set the 
time and place for the organization meet- 
ing. Make it a luncheon or dinner meet- 
ing, if possible. 

5. Secure five or six persons represent- 
ing different groups or localities to speak 
for three minutes each on, ‘Why a branch 
of the NVGA would be a good thing for 
our community and how it would help my 
group.” 

6. Have the organization committee 
prepare a tentative constitution and by- 
laws. (A copy of the constitution and 
by-laws of the National Association may 
be obtained from Fred C. Smith, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 24 Lawrence Hall, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass.) 

7. Appoint a nominating committee. 

8. At the organization meeting, after 
the five or six representatives have spoken, 
present the proposed constitution in 
mimeographed form. 

9. If it meets with general approval, 
have it adopted and proceed to elect of- 
ficers. If there are many objections, pro- 
pose that a president, secretary, and trea- 
surer be elected, and that they serve as a 
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Constitutional Committee to revise the 
tentative constitution and present it for 
discussion at a future meeting. 

10. Distribute cards on which each 
person may write his name, position, and 
address, and indicate whether or not he 
wishes to join. 

11. Have someone at the door to col- 
lect these cards and to receive the dues 
of those who wish to pay at once. Bills 
may be sent later to those who prefer to 
have it so. 


NVGA Requirements 


The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation requires that each branch shall 
maintain a minimum of twenty members. 
Dues may be fixed at any sum above the 
minimum remittance to the National As- 
sociation. This is $2.00 per annum per 
member. Of this amount, $1.50 pays for 
a year’s subscription to Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine—a te- 
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duced rate—and 50c. goes to the treasury 
of the National Association. Most of the 
Branch Associations at present have dues 
of $2.50 to $3.50 per annum, of which 
all over $2.00 is retained in the local 
treasuries. 

When the necessary twenty members 
have been secured, formal application may 
be made to the National Association for 
admission as a Branch Association. This 
should be sent to Fred C. Smith, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, 24 Lawrence Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, and should be accompanied by 
a copy of the constitution and by-laws, a 
list of members with their addresses, and 
a remittance of $2.00 for each member 
The application will be presented at the 
next meeting of the Trustees. Should it 
not be granted, which would be very un- 
likely, the remittance will, of course, be 
returned. R. H. 
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CHARACTER GUIDANCE 

Seventy thousand dollars have been ap- 
propriated by the Congress of the United 
States to furnish facilities for conducting 
in Washington, D. C., an experiment in 
character education. This project grew 
out of the investigation of crime and 
racketeering conducted by a Senate Com- 
mittee of which Royal S. Copeland was 
chairman. Its initiation is likewise due, 
in large part, to the efforts of the Board 
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of Education of the District of Columbia 
The character education program has 

ints of similarity to the guidance pro- 
gram which the guidance group in Wash- 
ington has worked so faithfully to obtain 
for the children of that city. Bertie 
Backus, the newly appointed assistant 
superintendent in charge of character ed- 
ucation, says that the years of effort on 
the part of the guidance group have 
paved the way for the success of this 
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group in launching their new program. 

The experiment is being inaugurated 
in two selected schools of each type in 
Washington, representing the whole sys- 
tem; #.e., two elementary schools, voca- 
tional schools, junior high schools, senior 
high day schools, and senior high night 
schools. It is expected that the experi- 
ment will last three years. 

This character education program is 
concerned with ten areas of experience 
and understanding which are to be ex- 
plored by the pupils and which extend 
beyond the more restricted areas of the 
ordinary school program. It is to set up 
definite outcomes to be achieved within 
each of the ten areas. These fields of 
individualized education include: health, 
both physical and mental; intellectual, 
economic, vocational, political, recrea- 
tional, social, aesthetic, and religious 
activities; and the area of sex, parent- 
hood, and family life. A further distinc- 
tion between this plan and the usual con- 
ception of school education, says W. W. 
Charters in a descriptive pamphlet, “‘lies 
in the fact that we are directly interested 
in a wider range of ideals and behavior 
patterns . . . our program has through the 
years increased in this range—until we 
now agree to set up behavior patterns of 
seven kinds, all of which are to be em- 
phasized as outcomes of our program.” 
These behavior patterns cover intelli- 
gence, honesty, friendliness, efficiency, 
cooperativeness, forcefulness, and good 
taste. 

“We have adopted the position that 
our program is a program of individual- 
ized education,” Dr. Charters continues, 
“and that the function of our schools is 
to teach children rather than to teach sub- 
jects. Individualized education empha- 
sizes the facts that the whole personality 
of the child— intellectual, aesthetic, social, 
physical, and moral—is involved in his 


education; that the development of the 
social and moral qualities is of equal or 
greater importance than is the acquisition 
of information; and that the school must 
take cognizance of the extra-school 
life and living conditions of the child 
Promotion and graduation, as well as the 
curriculum of the school, must logically 
follow these lines of emphasis.” 

In setting up the program, one coun- 
selor has been provided for each group of 
approximately 200 pupils. According to 
the circular issued by the Superintendent 
of Schools, J. W. Ballou, the counselor 
is the principal’s assistant in initiating and 
carrying out the character education pro- 
gram of the school. “Since one of the 
major features of the program is to be in- 
dividualized instruction, much of the 
work of the counselor, in the beginning, 
will be the collection and assembling of 
data upon which this instruction can be 
based. This will necessitate conferences 
with individual pupils, the compilation of 
records, and the study of reports and 
anecdotes handed in by teachers of sub- 
jects and sponsors of pupil activities.” In 
addition, the counselor will hold group 
conferences and will make research 
studies in matters that relate to the suc- 
cess of students, such as follow-up studies 
of graduates, of drop-outs, studies of sub- 
ject failures and of pupil turnover from 
grade to grade; and he will assist in the 
research studies of the curriculum with a 
view to adapting subject matter to the 
needs of children. 

The counselor will be the custodian of 
information about problem pupils—those 
who do not respond readily to remedial 
measures—and delinquent children— 
those who have court records. Records of 
all pupils will be kept up to date by the 
counselor and, although located in his of- 
fice, will be made easily available to 
teachers. The counselor will also assist 
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in the giving of tests and the recording of 
test data in cooperation with the research 
department, and will be concerned with 
the educational program of the individual 
student in the light of test results. 

The term guidance is used in connec- 
tion with the program in the sense in 
which it is used by Richard D. Allen: 
“All guidance is conceived as self gui- 
dance, aS a service, and as a continuous 
process, lifelong in extent and having for 
its purpose the better adjustment of the 
individual to his environment.”” The gui- 
dance program will be two-fold—the 
guidance of the individual pupil and the 
guidance of groups through the organiza- 
tion and program of the school. The 
study of common problems and the dis- 
cussion of personal and social relation- 
ships in group guidance courses will be 
under the leadership of the counselor. 

The pioneers in the present guidance 
movement in the District of Columbia 
must feel that their efforts have taken 
root or the character education program 
would not have evolved with so many 
guidance implications. The thought 
comes to the writer that although the trail 
blazer very often does not find the pot of 
gold at the end of the trail, there comes 
to him a unique sense of satisfaction from 
the very fact that he pioneered in some- 
thing which eventually will yield rich 
rewards to humanity. 

HELEN E. SAMUEL 
“ee 
COUNSELING IN COLLEGE 

Counseling at the college level was the 
general topic chosen for the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the Pacific Southwest, held 
at Riverside, California, in December 
under the leadership of Ernest J. Jaqua, 
President of Scripps College. The prin- 
cipal speakers were C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
Director of Vocational Guidance at Stan- 
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ford University; Jessie E. Gibson, Dean 
of Women at Pomona College; and 
Helen G. Fisk, Director of the Western 
Personnel Service, Pasadena. 

Dr. Wrenn emphasized four major 
principles that should underlie a college 
vocational counseling program. First, 
vocational counseling should not be “‘de- 
terministic.’” ‘The European plan is not 
consistent with American educational 
ideas because of its deterministic char- 
acter. In a democracy there must be self- 
determination. The psychology of learn- 
ing calls for self-motivation, a factor 
which enters profoundly into sound 
counseling techniques. The job of the 
counselor is to stimulate, not decide.” 
The second principle announced by Dr. 
Wrenn was that “the point of origin of 
the counseling program should be with 
the individual rather than with the voca- 
tional information. Little success can be 
secured by giving ‘bald’ vocational in- 
formation. An individual’s understand- 
ing of himself in various aspects of his 
personality, plus a broad knowledge of 
occupational fields, produces better re- 
sults.” 

In the third place, according to Dr. 
Wrenn, vocational counseling is properly 
only one phase of a larger counseling 
program. ‘One's vocation is too much a 
focus of attention, particularly in the 
United States. Other problems of college 
students—scholastic, personal, and so on 
—arfe numerous and engage the services 
of so many people that coordination is 
needed.”” The fourth point made by the 
speaker was that a college counseling pro- 
gram should begin at the point of great- 
est apparent need within a given institu- 
tion. ‘Counseling must be ‘sold’ to stu- 
dents if they are to be self-motivated; it 
must proceed from an immediate to an 
ultimate goal; its value must be evident 
to the faculty as a whole.” Dr. Wrenn 














described the application of these four 
principles to the counseling program of 

Stanford. 

Dean Gibson, discussing the establish- 
ment of a counseling program in the 
small college, stressed the importance of 
a careful prior study of the probable ex- 
penditures involved and the budget avail- 
able for this purpose. Unless there is 
planning on the financial side, a coun- 
seling program may remain largely 
theoretical. Dean Gibson also said that 
any successful program must be a living 
thing growing naturally out of the local 
situation. It is not enough that the task 
be undertaken by some person or group 
especially interested in personnel work. 
The wisdom and growth in wisdom of 
the whole faculty is essential. 

“For these reasons,” said Dean Gib- 
son, “it is probable that a personnel or 
counseling program should be started by 
a faculty committee comprising not only 
administrative officers whose interest and 
work naturally bring them into such a 
program, but also several members of the 
teaching faculty. . . . In course of time, 
it may be felt that a trained personnel 
director should be engaged, but the com- 
mittee should be retained to work with 
him.” 

Counseling programs at the University 
of Redlands, Occidental College, Loyola 
University, and the University of South- 
ern California were among those dis- 
cussed at the meeting. Merton E. Hill 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles made an appeal for thinking of 
counseling as a long-period procedure. 
Samples of the Permanent Record Sheet 
and the Prediction and Guidance Chart 
in use at Long Beach College were dis- 
tributed by Dean S. L. Brintle, who il- 
lustrated their use by actual cases. A 
large collection of selected books in the 

field of counseling and guidance, which 
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had been assembled by the librarians of 
Claremont Colleges, Scripps College, and 
Pomona College, was displayed. The 
guest of honor at the dinner was Carrie 
Jacobs Bond. 

The Association, at one of its sessions. 
gave expression to its desire to join with 
other groups and agencies in attempting 
to find out: what information the col- 
leges need to obtain from the secondary 
schools in order to provide wise gui- 
dance; how this information can best be 
secured; and in what form it should be 
recorded and presented to the colleges. 
The assembly gave unanimous approval 
to the following motion recommended by 
the executive committee: “That the presi- 
dent of the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the Pacific Southwest be 
authorized and instructed to appoint a 
committee to make a special study of 
cumulative record forms, giving due con- 
sideration to those items considered most 
valuable from the standpoint of con- 
structive guidance throughout a student's 
educational career, including college ad- 
mission, and that this committee be in- 
structed to make a report of progress at 
the December 1935 meeting of the 
Association.” 

oe 
TRAINING FOR SECURITY 

The relation of vocational guidance and 
training to the problem of economic se- 
curity was brought out in the report of 
the Committee on Economic Security to 
the President. The members of the com- 
mittee are leading members of the Ad- 
ministration: Secretary Frances Perkins, 
chairman; Secretaries Morgenthau and 
Wallace, Attorney General Cummings, 
and Relief Administrator Hopkins. In 
their report they took special pains to 
emphasize the vocational aspect of the 
subject with which it deals. An excerpt 
follows: 
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Education, training, and vocational gui- 
dance are of major importance in obtaining 
economic security for the individual and the 
nation. And we have at various points in 
this report made brief references to the im- 
portance of vocational guidance and training 
in the readjustments which are necessary in 
a coordinated attack on the problem of indi- 
vidual economic security. We here wish to 
further emphasize that the educational and 
vocational equipment of individuals is a 
major factor in their economic security. 

At this time it is tragically evident that 
education and training are not a guarantee 
against dependency and destitution. Yet 
there is no reason for losing faith in our 
democratic system of education; the existing 
situation merely has brought into bold relief 
the fact that education, to fulfil its pur- 
poses, must be related much more than it has 
been to the economic needs of individuals. 
It has become apparent particularly that edu- 
cation cannot be regarded as completed upon 
leaving school. It has brought out poignant- 
ly the difference between schooling and edu- 
cation. In a day and age of rapidly changing 
techniques and market demands, many 
people will find it necessary to make read- 
justments long after they have first entered 
industry. Adjustment of our educational con- 
tent and technique to this situation is a vital 
need in a long-range program for economic 
security. 

In the years immediately ahead, when 
there is certain to be a large problem in the 
economic rehabilitation of so many individ- 
uals, there is a peculiar need for educational 
and training programs which will help these 
worst victims of the depression to regain 
self-respect and self-support. While men 
have so much leisure time, those who can 
profit from further education and training 
should be afforded an opportunity to make 
such use of their leisure. Particularly for the 
young workers and those who have little 
hope of returning to their old occupations, 
the need for educational and vocational 
training and retraining programs is clearly 
indicated. 

Education has been regarded in this 
country as a responsibility of the state and 
local governments and should remain so. In 
the joint attack on economic security which 
we suggest, federal participation, however, is 
most desirable. To a considerable extent the 
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federal government is already participating 
in this endeavor, and we believe that it 
should continue to do so, if possible, on an 
extended scale. 

What to do with regard to the army of 
unemployed youths continues to be one of 
the gravest problems of this nation. Ob- 
viously what the great majority need is a 
chance to work at some job, a chance to de 
velop skills and techniques. In any pro- 
gtam of employment they must be given 
their fair share of available jobs. For many, 
however, a training program would be of 
great benefit. This can be developed satis- 
factorily only with the assistance of the fed- 
eral government. The local school facilities 
are not able to take care of their normal 
tasks, and find it impossible to develop 
needed vocational-training programs at all 
commensurate with this problem. 

At this point, we desire to call special 
attention to the importance of special pro- 
grams for the physically handicapped, of 
whom there are many millions in this coun 
try. Since the passage in 1920 of the Fed- 
eral Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the gov- 
ernment has been assisting the states in a 
service of individual preparation for and 
placement in employment of persons voca- 
tionally handicapped through industrial or 
public accident, disease, or congenital causes 

Forty-five states are now participating in 
this program and, since it was launched, 
approximately 68,000 permanently disabled 
persons have benefited from this service. The 
work done has shown gratifying annual in 
creases, even in the depression, but is still 
small in comparison with the need. The 
desirability of continuing this program and 
correlating it with existing and contemplated 
services to workers in the general program 
of economic security we believe to be most 
evident. 

a SS 


FOR WOMEN WHO WOULD WORK 

The Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations is holding a Conference on 
Women’s Work and Their Stake in Pub- 
lic Affairs on March 28-30 at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. The occupational 
situation with which the college and high 
school graduate is faced will be the focus 
of attention. The conference is for college 




















OCCUPATIONS 


students, preparatory and high school se- 
niors, and faculty members seeking an an- 
swer to the question, “What comes 
after graduation?”’ It is for employers 
and public spirited men and women who 
have an interest in this problem. An in- 
teresting program, from the point of view 
of subjects for discussion and of speakers, 
has been arranged. Group testing and 
counseling procedures will be dermon- 
strated. A series of round tables and 
panel discussions will be held on selected 
occupations, separate groups being ar- 
ranged for students and for counselors 
and other adults. Opportunity will be 
provided for students to meet men and 
women in selected fields of work and for 
deans and counselors to meet employment 
managers and personnel officers. Places 
of work will be visited. An exhibit of 
guidance aid materials will be on display. 
A dinner on “Public Affairs” will be held 
at which Senator Robert F. Wagner will 
speak and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Miss Amelia Earhart will be guests 
of honor. At the final luncheon session, 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
will deliver an address. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, Connecticut College, New 
London, Connecticut, is in charge of ar- 
rangements for the conference. 
ee 
A MICHIGAN MEETING 

The first state-wide meeting in Michi- 
gan devoted exclusively to guidance was 
held at Lansing on January 12. Paul F. 
Voelker, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, had called together in the 
spring of 1934 the Michigan Guidance 
Conference, and the January meeting cul- 
minated from the work of its Executive 
Committee. The meeting was devoted 
chiefly to discussion purposes. At the 
first general session, an address was given 
by R. S. Linton of Michigan State Col- 
lege on the “Organization of a Guidance 


Program,” and discussion of the t 
was led jointly by Roy F. Street of 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation and John A 
Randall of the Mechanics Institute 
Rochester. At a later luncheon session 
Warren K. Layton, Secretary of the Stat, 
Guidance Conference, discussed the | 
jectives and accomplishments of the Stat; 
Guidance Committee. And Dr. Voelker 
gave an address in which he brought out 
the fact, now that planning had come t 
the fore, that guidance was also a plan 
ning process, that of planning lives. 
“ee 


in 
the 


SUMMER INSTITUTE AT WELLESLEY 


The Institute for Social Progress, an 
interesting experiment in social educa. 
tion held on the campus of Wellesle; 
College for the past two summers, wil! 
hold its third session on July 6-21 
Last year men and women from 52 voca 
tions and from 30 states took part. In- 
dustry, business, teaching, social work 
law, engineering, homemaking, banking 
farming—these and many other occupa- 
tional fields were represented—a cross- 
section of a typical American community 
From the list of people applying, 13 


men and women are chosen with this 


balanced occupational representation 
mind, so that in the cross-section discus- 
sions the conflict of opinion to be found 
in any community will be dramatized and 
economic theory will come to grips with 
reality. 

“Social Planning in an Age of (¢ 
flict’’ will be the theme for this year 
Institute. Max Lerner, professor of 
politics at Sarah Lawrence College, wil! 
again head the faculty, and other faculty 
leaders will include Willard L. Thorp 
acting head of the advisory committee of 
the NRA; Phillips Bradley, associate pro- 
fessor of government at Amherst; Helen 
Everett Meiklejohn of the Adult Educa- 
tion College of San Francisco; Alfred D 
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Sheffield, professor of group leadership 
at Wellesley College; and Caroline Ware, 
member of the staff of Consumers’ Divi- 
sion, National Emergency Council. 

Growing out of the demand of last 
year’s members that round tables be of- 
fered on the technique of organization 
work, this year’s round table discussions 
will cover Forum and Panel Discussion 
Methods; Political Party Problems; Lobby- 
ing for Social Legislation; Publicity 
Methods; Problems of Code Authorities; 
Trade Union Tactics; and Ways to Make 
Consumers’ Councils Effective. Various 
national and international experiments 
will be analyzed in the morning lecture 
course in light of the question: “What 
plans can communities use to free mod- 
ern engineering skill to use the resources 
of the world to meet the needs of man- 
kind?” 

Further details on the Institute may be 
obtained from its director, Miss Dorothy 
P. Hill, 420 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, New 


York. 
aXe 


TRAILING THE GRADUATE 

One state, at least, is trying to find out 
something regarding the way in which 
its recent high school graduates, or some 
of them, are getting along in the world. 
Louis A. Rice, Assistant in Secondary 
Education in the State Department of 
Public Instruction of New Jersey, has col- 
lected statistics which show: 


1928-9 1932-3 
Total number of high school 
business curriculum — 
ates in New Jersey. . 2,839 6,955 
Per cent of business curricu- 
jum graduates .......... 24.0 30.0 
Per cent in gainful occupa- 
Nhs tino 0.00 «we 71.1 32.5 
Per cent in office or store jobs 62.3 22.6 


Mr. Rice also suggested several pertinent 
questions: Should the schools limit en- 
rolment, set up prognostic tests, and re- 
vise the curriculum? Should they guide 
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scudents into other fiel« 1s. anda into 
which in particular? And, finally, should 
all business courses be elevated to the 


11th or 12th grades, 
level? 


if SO, 


or to the college 


ane 
NEW YORK CITY YOUTH 
As a result of a growing public 
cern regarding the unfavorable and de- 
moralizing employment conditions which 
have confronted the young people coming 
out of school and college during the past 
few years, a comprehensive survey of this 
situation as it exists in New York City 
has been undertaken by the Research 
Bureau of the Welfare Council of that 
city. Ellen Nathalie Matthews, 
head of the Industrial 
Children’s Bureau, is directing the survey 
The findings are to be made available to 
the various interested groups represented 
on the Welfare Council, 
basis for community planning in the in- 
terest of the young people of the city 


con 


tormerly 


Division, U. § 


and used as a 


ol 
COLLEGIATE 
Fewer French Physicians 


A bill to regulate the 
students to faculties of medicine has been 
presented in the French Senate. It pro- 
vides that the Minister of Education shall 
determine each year, with a view to actual 
requirements, the number of 
authorized to enter the course for the doc- 
torate of medicine and the number to be 
allowed to proceed from the first to the 
second year’s course. 


NOTES 


admi ssion ofl 


students 


Too Many Lawyers? 


Are there too many lawyers? The 
cynical reader will reply that any lawyers 
are too many, but that is not a scientific 
answer. No answer to any question is 
scientific if it is not preceded by a ques- 
tionaire. To render themselves impervi- 
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ous to criticism on this score, the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Professional 
Economics of the New York County 
Lawyers Association are employing two 
questionaires, one signed and one 
anonymous. From the replies to these 
questionaires an effort will be made to 
determine to what extent and in what 
directions overcrowding in the profession 
exists, and to devise remedies. 


Once Again, “Initiative, Personality . 

Only those who have “outstanding 
qualities of initiative, personality, high 
scholarship, and administrative ability, or 
a keen interest in the accurate and evalu- 
ating type of work required for the cata- 
loging and classifying of books’ can be 
encouraged to prepare themselves for 
library service, states a bulletin of the 
American Library Association. In the 
present serious oversupply of well 
trained, well qualified librarians, those 
responsible for selecting personnel are 
even more exacting than in normal times 
as to qualifications of candidates. Most 
of the accredited library schools require a 
college degree for admission and in gen- 
eral discourage persons of more than 35 
years of age from applying. The bulletin 
gives information as to student aid and 
employment, undergraduate preparation, 
training agencies, and curricula. 


Distaff Education 

The teacher of home economics, if she 
is to work on even terms with the aca- 
demic teacher, must undergo longer and 
more exacting preparation for her future 
work than the teacher of academic sub- 
jects. She requires not only a general 
education to put her on a par with the 
academic teacher but training in the tech- 
nical subjects of her field as well. This 
declaration was made by President Ban- 
croft Beatley of Simmons College, when 


he outlined in a recent speech the prob 
lems involved in preparing teachers f 

the home economics field. He urged a 
program of study that would cover five 
years—two years for general education to 
put her on the same level as her academic 
fellow-teachers; two years more for the 
mastery of technical subjects; and a fina! 
year for the field of education itself, with 
emphasis on teaching methods and pur- 
poses to meet changing educational needs 


Vocations for the Blind 

Inquiries regarding vocational Oppor- 
tunities for the blind will be gladly an 
swered by The American Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc., 125 East 46th Street. 
New York City. The foundation has on 
file records of more than 3,000 blind per 
sons who have been successfully employed 
in competition with persons not so han- 
dicapped. Several hundred occupations 
are represented in this group. Teachers 
and college personnel officers who are 
called upon to advise blind students are 
especially invited to take advantage of 
this service. The foundation will be glad 
to cooperate with them, not only in assist- 
ing the student to choose his vocational! 
field, but also in helping him to plan for 
his undergraduate and _ postgraduate 
training. 


Alumni Earnings 

The average Princeton alumnus ten 
years out of college earns $4,739 and 
makes $1,414 from his investments each 
year, according to “1924 to 1934,” the 
tenth-anniversary publication of the Class 
of '24. The average class member, it is 
reported, “believes that the ability to live 
and deal with others and the acquisition 
of a background for and a stimulation of 
cultural subjects are the chief value de- 
rived from his Princeton career; that the 
study of economics has proved the most 
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useful in business, and that literature and 
history are most useful outside of busi- 
ness. Fifty-six per cent of the 242 mem- 
bers of the class earn less than $4,000, 
their average being $2,402, while two 
men earn more than $25,000. These fig- 
wes refer to earned incomes. Of the 188 
professional men, 71 are lawyers. Mer- 
chandising, with 44 men, is the most pop- 
ular business vocation. Insurance men, 
with average earnings of $8,322, stand 
first in a classification of earnings by call- 
ings, while ministers are lowest with 
$2,125. Real estate men average $7,533, 
lawyers $4,222 and doctors $2,753. 


Another College Trains Counselors 


The Department of Education of Hun- 
ter College has set up a mew major cur- 
riculum to train directors of educational 
and vocational guidance programs. All 
the special courses needed to meet the re- 
quirements of the Board of Examiners of 
New York for the counselor’s license will 
be given in both the day and evening ses- 
sions. 

Recent innovations at this institution 
give to Hunter College students them- 
selves the benefit of an improved prevo- 
cational guidance program. ‘‘Freshman 
week” has been stretched to cover a two 
month period. The difficulties of adjust- 
ment to college will be greatly alleviated 
by spreading conferences and guidance to 
entering students over the two months 
immediately preceding their admission to 
college. 


An Alumni Function 


The idea of alumni participation in 
the work of a university's placement pro- 
gram is not new, but at the University of 
Pennsylvania they are going about secur- 
ing cooperation in a systematic, organized 
manner. This they will do through duly 
appointed placement representatives, one 
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in every alumni group center throughout 
the world. These placement representa 
tives, it is planned, will perform the same 


» 


function in the field as do the place 
ment officers in the various academic 


divisions within the university. They will 


keep the alumni acquainted with the de 
tailed operation of the central offices of 
placement in the university, and t 


keep the central offices posted on posi 
tions open in their districts for which uni 
versity alumni may be able to 
Placements can thus be effected even at 
distant points. 


q iality 


Jobs for Graduates 


Despite the lull in construction work a 
college course in engineering is more 
likely to get the young graduate a job now 
than any other of four kinds of training, 
if a study just completed of the last four 
graduating classes at Antioch College has 
any meaning. According to this study 
only two out of 21 engineering graduates 
in the last four Antioch classes are now 
unemployed, a total of 9.5 per cent 
Graduates of the business course at 
Antioch show the next best record, only 
13.8 per cent now being unemployed 
In contrast, 15 out of 101 graduates in 
the Arts and Sciences, or 14.8 per cent, 
are at present unemployed, and seven out 
of 37 in Education, or 18.9 per cent. Ot 
the 198 Antioch graduates of the last four 
years, 28 are unemployed or 14.1 per cent 
of the total. This compares with the 
record of ten per cent of the graduates 
since Antioch’s, reorganization in 1921 
who are now unemployed. This record 1s 
thought by Antioch authorities to be 
relatively low, and is attributed to the 
cooperative plan of alternate work and 
study under which the college operates 

Many other colleges are now reporting 
a greater percentage of placements than 
in several previous years. 
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COUNSELOR'S CORNER 


Practical Suggestions from the Workshop of Experience 
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PUBLICITY 

XCELLENT programs of vocational 
E guidance have sometimes been aban- 
doned because the administration and 
the public were not sufficiently informed 
of the good work being done. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered in the 
hope that they may be of some use to 
vocational counselors who recognize the 
need for more publicity: 

1. Set aside an hour each week, or at 
least an hour each month, to review the 
work you have done recently. Ask your- 
self, “What would interest the parents of 
these children and the public at large in 


vocational guidance?” 

2. When you have selected one or 
more points, write the most interesting 
news article you can about them. Have 
this typewritten in double space with 
wide margins. Send or take a copy of 
your article to each of your local news- 
papers. (If your principal or superin- 
tendent would like to censor it before it 
goes to the papers, by all means give him 
the opportunity to do so. It may be well 
to furnish him with a copy of each article 
even if he does not wish to act as censor. 
In either case his attention will be drawn 
to your work. ) 

3. At the first opportunity, call on the 
editor of each local paper. Explain what 
you are trying to do in vocational gui- 
dance. Invite him to offer criticisms or 
suggestions. Ask his permission to send 
him news articles from time to time. Do 
not ask him for any assurance that he 
will publish them. Tell him you will ap- 
preciate any support which he honestly 


feels that he can give to your program. 

4. Take advantage of every oppor. 
tunity to address Parent Teacher Associa- 
tions, Women’s Clubs, Rotary and Ki- 
wanis Clubs, and other organizations on 
such topics as, ‘““What is Vocational Gui- 
dance?” “Choosing a Vocation,” “Hov 
Parents Can Help Children to Choose 
Their Vocations,” etc. 

5. Prepare a series of short articles on 
opportunities in various occupations. 
Have these checked by local persons en- 
gaged in the occupations. Offer the series 
to local newspapers without charge. If 
these are well written they will provide 
interesting and useful information to 
adults and children who have left school, 
and will establish you in the minds of the 
public as a person who knows something 
about occupations. 

6. Discuss the vocational choices of 
the individual student with his parents 
whenever this seems advisable, and when 
you have the student’s permission to do 
so. Be cautious about acting without the 
student’s permission. He may have told 
you things in confidence. If you once 
lose student confidence your usefulness 
will be diminished. 

7. Organize an informal advisory 
committee of prominent business men 
and women. Keep them informed on 
what you are doing, and seek their coun- 
sel on problems which arise. In many 
cases you will find their opinions of de- 
cided value, and their familiarity with 
and support of the guidance program is 
one of the surest guarantees of its con- 
tinuance. R. H. 
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LETTER BOX 


On Counseling Without a Counselor 
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What is guidance? 


+, ee dd 


guidance, 


When is it vocational guidance—or 
Ise? Definiti d At 

else: efinitions and usages of such terms as 
educational guidance,” and so on, have been the subject of 


Omeipine 


" guidance »” “vocational 


considerable discussion and debate in this magazine, and recently in thi 


department. 


A contributor to the February Letter Box made a point of 


the distinction between guidance and direction. Dr. Wrenn of Leland 
Stanford took an Occupations writer to task for ignoring or not recogniz- 


ing that distinction. 


Now comes Dr. Williamson of the University of 


Minnesota with exceptions to some of Dr. Wrenn’s remarks. He has 


word or two to say in favor of direction. 


Direction may or may not | 


guidance, but isn’t it, in many cases, needed? Let our readers decide 


TO THE EDITOR OF OCCUPATIONS: 

In his open letter in Occupations for 
February, 1935, C. Gilbert Wrenn con- 
tends that it is both “dangerous and un- 
sound” for a counselor to direct a student 
toward a vocational goal. His modus 
operandi of counseling is epitomized as 
“the coordinated thinking of two peo- 
ple”; “to stimulate thinking on the part 
of the pupils, but not to attempt predic- 
tion or to give advice.”” A casual search- 
ing in the archives of vocational guidance 
turns up numerous phrases of this kind. 
Indeed, the fathers of this movement 
were and continue to be rather adept at 
phrase making. They warn that a coun- 
selor should never tell a student what vo- 
cation he should choose. Or they phrase 
it this way: that a student should deter- 
mine for himself his own abilities and in- 
terests. Self-analysis is thus enthroned. 

Do these dicta hold for low-aptitude 
college students? For problems of vo- 
cational choice associated with or compli- 
cated by serious emotional conflicts? For 
students who lack mathematical aptitude 
as demonstrated by repeated failure, but 
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who, nevertheless, insist upon engineer- 
ing as a vocation? 
unvarying failure in biology and chemis- 
try prcsages continued failure in premed- 
ical courses? For students who have 
“inherited” their fathers’ occupations? 
Does the counselor do nothing but dis- 
pense information regarding occupations 
and then politely insist that the choice 
of occupation is solely the responsibility 
of the student? 

Is every student able to choose? Would 
he seek aid at all if he himself were able 
to choose? Is he so all-wise that all he 
needs is information about occupations? 
Will he be able to grind out a correct so- 
lution? Is it a more precious right for 
the student to muddle through to his own 
choice than it is to be informed regarding 
the results and implications of an ade- 
quate diagnosis of his professional possi- 
bilities? 

We hear no one telling the physician 
that he must never direct his patients. 
Neither do we insist that each person 
must choose his own health-ways. In 
fact, we all throw our medical problems 


For students whose 
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on the physician and expect him to tell us 
specifically what to do and when. Is it 
unreasonable to suppose that a competent 
counselor has in his possession profes- 
sional and scientific knowledge, tools, and 
techniques which may be as valid as cer- 
tain methods of clinical medicine? Are 
all these cautious dicta in reality anything 
but overcompensation for feelings of pro- 
fessional inadequacy on the part of gui- 
dance workers? 

Telling the college student that he 
must make his own choice and not let 
anyone influence him has always reminded 
the writer of a famous retort of Dr. Karl 
A. Menninger in his characterization of 
doctors who tell emotional patients with 
tendencies to worry that they should gzit 


worrying. Dr. Menninger says this advice 
is as effective as telling a drowning man 
that if he will but swim to shore he \ 
be saved. 

Someone should dissect these shibbo- 
leths of guidance to determine the nature 
of their ghostly substance. Indeed, th 
professionalization of guidance may be 
indicated by the rapidity and ease with 
which such obditer dicta are sloughed off 
Evaluation, by this criterion, of the past 
twenty-five years of guidance might or 
might not reveal satisfactory progress in 
the development of guidance as a 
profession. 

E. G. WILLIAMSON 
Director, University Testing Bureau 
University of Minnesota 














THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Look at the Magazines and Bulletins 











Professional Requirements in France 


The definite and exacting standards of 
the French Institut National d’Orienta- 
tion Professionnelle provide an interesting 
yardstick for measuring the training de- 
mands made upon counselors in this 
country. Comparable requirements are 
set up for license by the New York State 
Department of Education. They are 
listed in the abstract of literature on 
“The Occupation of the Vocational 
Counselor’ which appeared in the March 
number of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. The outline of the 
French course is presented here, trans- 
lated from a recent issue of the Bulletin 


of the Institute. Save in a few excep- 
tional cases, only candidates between 
twenty-five and forty-five years of age 
are accepted. Upon completion of the 
two-year course, students are awarded a 
diploma. 

I. Physiology 
First year 

1. General. Cellular life. 

2. Internal physiology. Blood and lymph 


3. The heart. Circulatory system. 
4. Arteries and veins. Vasomotor phe- 
nomena. 


5. Work of the heart. 

6. Respiration. Circulatory system. 

7. Respiration. Exchange of gases. Res- 
piratory quotients and coefficients. 
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g. Nutrition. Digestion. 

9. Food allowance. Expenditure of 
energy. Evaluation of the physiological cost 
of the different occupations. 

10. Kidneys. Secretions of the kidneys. 
Perspiration glands. 

11. Internal and external secretions. 

12. Review. 


Second year 

1. General. Measurements of the cra- 
nium, the face, and the body. 

2. Form, profiles, anthropometric indices 
and types. 

3. Muscles and muscular contraction. 

4. Nerves. Excitability and conductivity. 

5. The spinal marrow and reflexes. 

6. The brain. Inhibition and dynamog- 
eny 

7. Electric phenomena accompanying 
neuro-muscular activity: nervous influx, myo- 
grams, electrocardiograms. 

8. Voluntary movements. Precision, co- 
ordination, experimental movements. 

9. Muscular tone. Walking and equi- 
librium. 

10. Physical effort. 
and industrial fatigue. 

11. The physiological record. Its estab- 
lishment, its utilization in vocational gui- 
dance. 

12. Review. 


Fatigue. Physical 


II. Psychology 
First year 

1. Psychology in vocational guidance. The 
science of behavior and differential psy- 
chology. Hereditary influence and _ social 
and educational development. 

2. Mental structure. Mental ability and 
emotional drives. The regulation of con- 
duct. 

3. Constitution and temperament. Char- 
acter. 

4. Sex and race. 

5. Mental development and intelligence. 
Types of intelligence. 

6. Aptitudes and educability. 

7. Psychotechnic methodology. Observa- 
tion. Questionaires. Methods of examina- 
tion. 

8. Tests and their characteristics. Prin- 
cipal tests. 

9. Employment of tests. 
adaptation of tests. 
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10. Statistical methods. Formulas of fre 
quency. Significant values. Variability 

11. Calculation of correlations 

12. The idea of predictability, and control 
of the validity of tests 

13. Application of statistics to vocational 


guidance. 
14. Personality and attempts at objective 
representation. Projects 


15. Review and questions 


Second year 

1. Physiological bases of psychology. The 
nervous system and its rdle in the regulation 
of activity. Reflexes and emotional rea 
tions. 

2. Activity. Voluntary reactions 
and precision. Organization of movement 

3. Vigor and fatigue 

i. Bases of perception 

5-6. Vision. 

7. Hearing. 

8. The chemical sense. Touch and cutane 
ous sensations. 

9. Proprioceptive and interoceptive feel 
ing. The labyrinth and the regulation of 
equilibrium. 

10. Levels of efficiency and attention 


/ 


opec d 


11-12. Memory. Its laws, forms. Types 
of memory. 

13. Language and verbal functions 

14. Symbolism and conceptual ideas 


Logical functions. 
15. Review and questions. 


III. Pathology 

First year 

lst lesson. Generalizations on the réle of 
the physician in vocational guidance. Diag 
nosis of defects and disease. Contraindica- 
tions, absolute, relative, and 
Facts of heredity and previous character 
their value and interpretation. The infor 
mation of the school doctor. 

2nd lesson. Somatic and morphological 
examination. Irregularities of height and 
weight. Constitutional debility and the 
tendency to illness. Endocrine difficulties 
Irregularities in the development of puberty. 

3rd lesson. Affections of the skin and 
scalp. Affections of the subcutaneous tis- 
sue. The locomotive system, muscles, bones, 
joints, and their defects (scoliosis, arthritis, 
flat feet). 

4th lesson. The circulatory system, heart. 


te mporary 
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blood vessels; respiratory system ; its deficien- 


cies and diseases. 
Sth lesson. The respiratory organs. 
digestive system: teeth, stomach, intestines, 


hernia. Deficiency of the liver. Intoxica- 
tion. Urinary and genital organs. Ectopia. 
Urinary incontinence. 

6th lesson. General maladies. The or- 


gans of the senses and their irregularities. 

Practical conclusions: value of medical in- 

vestigations. Medical record card. Super- 

vision of the apprentice. The rédle of the 

school physician. Vocational preadaptation. 
7th lesson. Review. 


Psychiatry 
Second year 
Program will be given later. 


IV. Pediatrics 

First year 

1. Methods in child psychology. 

2. Psychological conditions in the de- 
velopment of the child. 

3. Training of the muscles. 

4. Morphological types among children. 

5. Psychomotor types. 

6. Play, its significance and réle. 

7. The interests and tastes of children. 

8. Review. 


Second year 

1. General tendencies in the study of chil- 
dren. 

2-4. Intelligence and its development in 
the child. 

5. Aesthetic activities of the child. 

6-7. Character formation in the child. 

8. Review. 


V. Political and Social Economy 
First year 
1. Outline of economic organization. Di- 


vision of labor. Exchange. Problems pre- 
sented. Utility. Value. Idea of law. 
Science and doctrines. 

2. Evolution of production. Mechanical 


development. Capitalistic enterprises. Con- 
centration. Trusts. Cartels. 

3. The mechanism of exchange. Supply 
and demand. Markets. 

4. The theory of balance. 
automatism. 

5. Economic organization. Capital. Labor. 
Cost price. 


Economic 


The 


6. Monopolies. Cost of monopoly. 


7-8. Technique of exchange. Money 
Credit, Banks. 
9. International trade. Exchange. 
10. General price movements. Crises 
11-12. Distribution. Salaries. Profits 
Rents. Interest. 
Second year 
1. Legislative intervention. Causes. His. 


tory. Social balance. Doctrines and facts 

2. The labor contract. Individual and 
collective. 

3. Apprenticeship and scientific organiza 
tion of work. 

4. Organization of placement. 

5. Protection of salary. 

6. Legislation (French and foreign) 

a. with regard to the work of women 
and children. 
b. with regard to the work of adults 
The industrial inspection. 

7. The 40 hour week (economic and 
social study). 

8. Industrial accidents and diseases. 

9. Social insurance. 

10. International labor organization. 

11. Occupational organization. 
cates. 

12. Occupational representation. Chamber 
of commerce. Chamber of agriculture 
Chamber of occupations. 


Syndi 


VI. Technical Information on 


Occupations 
First year 
1. Agriculture. 
2. Food. 


3-4. Building. 
5. Leather (hides and skins). 
6. Book publishing. 


Second year 

1. Clothing. 
. Woodworking and furniture. 
. Mechanical. 
. Commercial. 
Art. 
Women’s occupations. 


AW b&w be 


Miscellaneous 


VII. The Organization and Practice 
of Vocational Guidance 
First year 
1. Origins of the vocational guidance 
movement. 
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2. Collaboration necessary for vocational 
guidance. 
~ 3, Occupational study—various methods. 

4. Professional monographs. 

5. Study of the child: his interests, attain- 
ments, aptitudes. 

6. Role of the elementary school in voca- 
tional guidance. 

7. What is to be understood by profes- 
sional preorientation. 

8-9. Information which can be furnished 
the school by the counselor. Psychological 
observation. 

10. Vocational guidance and occupational 
groups. The labor market. 


Second year 

1. The practice of vocational guidance: 
the record of the child. 

2. Parents and children at the vocational 
guidance office. 

3. The vocational guidance interview. 

4. The study of records. 

5. Placement in apprenticeship. Regula- 
tion of apprenticeship. 

6. Study of general questions: vocational 
guidance of students other than those in the 
elementary schools. 

7. Practice of vocational guidance for 
subnormals. 

8. Vocational guidance towards commer- 


cial careers. 
9. Vocational guidance of the engineer. 


VIIL. Selection and Orientation 


1. The problem of vocational guidance 
and adel of possible solution. 

2. Vocational psychology. The classifi- 
cation of occupations according to their 
psychological characteristics. Study of voca- 
tional aptitudes. 

3-4. The vocational guidance record: 

a. coordination of anthropometric, 
physiological, and medical data. 

b. coordination of scholastic, psycho- 
technical, and social data. 

5. Organization and functioning of psy- 
chotechnics applied to vocational guidance. 


6. Review. 
a 4 


THE NEW APPRENTICESHIP 


“The first authoritative explanatory 
statement” by the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship Training of the program 
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instituted by the Executive Order of June 
27, 1934, is contained in the December 
issue of School Life. Frank Cushman, 
representing the Office of Ed 
the committee, believes that the new ap- 
prentice ship program will result ‘‘in really 
worthwhile opportunities for thousands 
of young people to secure adequate prep- 
aration for successful careers as skilled 
workers.”” The article answers such 
questions as the following: In 
cupations will apprentices be trained? 
What is an apprentice? What standards 
are set up? What should persons desir 

ing to become apprentices do? 

For the purpose of this program, an 
“apprentice’’ is a person at least 16 years 
of age who has entered into a written 
contract with an employer providing for 
at least 2,000 hours of reasonably con 
tinuous employment and providing for 
his participation in an approved program 
of training—instruction in general and 
technical subjects for at least 144 hours 
It is considered fair that for 


im1i0n on 


what ox 


per year. 
the apprenticeship as a whole the wage 
should average not less than 50 per cent 
of the journeyman’s wage. 

Young men and women wishing to be 
come apprentices should communicate 
with the state committees on apprentice 
training. Young persons who can make 
arrangements themselves with employers 
for apprenticeship under the standards set 
up will find that this will aid them in get- 
ting started. When such arrangements 
are made, the employer should communi- 
cate with the state committee regarding 
approval of the apprentice contract and 
the giving of a certificate exempting him 
from certain code provisions. The local 
branch of the U. S. Employment Office or 
the local school authorities should also be 
consulted regarding opportunities. State 
committees have been appointed in the 
following states: Alabama, Arizona, 
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Arkansas, California, Colorado, Dela- 


ware, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. If state committees are not 
organized, the federal committee will be 
glad to keep on file the name of appli- 
cants and notify them when their state 
committees are formed. The federal 
committee, which may be addressed at the 
Department of Labor Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be glad to furnish in- 
formation regarding the program. 
Af 

HIGH SCHOOL INTO COLLEGE 

The B.A. degree at the present time 
means very little—except that it has taken 
four years to get. The curriculum which 
leads to it is a strange mixture of general 
education, specialized study, and voca- 
tional training. What our educational 
system needs, and needs desperately in 
view of the new conditions which it has 
to meet, is a thoroughgoing reorganiza- 
tion which will disentangle the purposes 
of the high school, the college, and the 
university, and which will clarify the re- 
sponsibilities of each educational unit. 

This is the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the November issue 
of the Journal of the National Educa- 
tional Association. This new division of 
educational units is foreshadowed by re- 
cent developments in the educational sys- 
tem. He sees our high schools turning 
into people's colleges. The cultural or 
technical course of study will be given in 
an institution which begins and ends two 
years earlier than our present colleges. 
The student will complete his formal ed- 
ucation when he is about twenty years of 


age. Attendance at these colleges will be 
as Customary as attendance at high schoo! 
is today. The ordinary youth will thus 
complete his education at home—and he 
will really receive a broad, general edu- 
cation and a technical training where 
suitable as well. 

In various parts of the country there 
seems to be a development along these 
lines. In the new system which seems to 
be emerging, the primary school will 
complete its work in six years. After it 
will come a new kind of preparatory 
school, which may be called the high 
school. This the student will enter 
at twelve and leave at about sixtee: 
At about sixteen he will enter upon 
one of two courses of study in the 
new colleges, the one cultural and th 
other technical. Each of them will be de 
signed as though the student were to 
terminate his education in them. These 
curriculums will take the student from 
his sixteenth to his twentieth years. At 
twenty he will go to work unless he is 
interested and qualified in some scholarly 
or professional field, in which case h« 
will enter the university for scholarly 
specialization or professional training. 

The strongest of the present colleges 
may devote themselves to university train- 
ing in what may be called non-profes 
sional specialization in arts, literature, 
and science. A_ three-year curriculum 
would lead to the M.A. degree. Uni- 
versities in the future may operate some 
of the new colleges and technical insti- 
tutes that will arise, but only to assist the 
new colleges and technical institutes in 
formulating their programs. Otherwise 
they will abandon their freshman and 
sophomore years and will consist of the 
professional schools only. Their students 
will be carefully selected, and university 
training will be confined to the cultiva- 
tion of the minds of those who have 
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minds to cultivate, and not wasted on 
others. 

There will be some opposition to such 
a program. We note, for instance, that 
Walter T. Marvin, Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, in his annual report to the Presi- 
dent, does not favor the reorganization 
of the liberal arts college which this en- 
tails. He predicts a rise and growth of 
junior colleges but he feels that educa- 
tion in them should be largely vocational 
and terminal. If this is not the case, 
the universities would then be compelled 
to receive junior college graduates and to 
change their present policy of introduc- 
ing freshmen to their major study, which 
they are eager to start as a new and final 
stage of education. Universities would 
have to reserve this separation into col- 
leges—arts, chemistry, engineering, agri- 
culture, education—for the junior and 
senior years. 

It is apparent that further definition 
of junior college aims is required. Some 
such change seems to be emerging, how- 
ever, in spite of various objections. And 
such a program, as President Hutchins 
claims, should provide for a tremendous 
expansion and diversification of educa- 
tional opportunity. 


OFFICES AND OPPORTUNITIES 

A popular figure in fiction, in the press, 
and in the movies is the girl who works 
in an office. Office work has attracted 
millions of women workers. It is esti- 
mated that there are two million women 
“white-collar workers’ in the United 
States today. To a great many of them, 
office work must have seemed an inviting 
avenue to achievement and security, a 
primrose path to prestige and to fortune. 

The Women’s Bureau has issued a bul- 
letin, The Employment of Women in Of- 
fices, which presents facts about the day- 
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to-day lives of these women workers, facts 
which reveal as rosy fiction the popular 
conceptions with regard to office work 
A sutvey was made of some 43,000 
women office workers, in seven cities, ex 
tending from Hartford to New York to 
Philadelphia and Atlanta, and from Chi 
cago to Des Moines to Kansas City It 
covered such representative offices as ad 
vertising, banking, insurance, investment, 
mail order, publishing, and __ publi 
utilities. And what really are the facts of 
the case? Mary Anderson of _ the 
Women’s Bureau, in the February issue 
of the National Altrusan, interprets some 
of the findings. 

Two-thirds of these women are stenog 
raphers, typists, or clerks Twice as 
many are engaged in operating machinery 
—adding, calculating, billing, bookkeep 
ing, addressing, duplicating, check writ 
ing, tabulating devices—as are engaged 
in filing. Here office work and factory 
work are not essentially dissimilar, but 
which is it that carries most of the pres 
tige value in popular opinion? Office 
work, unquestionably. 

As to advancement for women in office 
work, the conclusions are decidedly pes- 
simistic. ‘Women executives, and even 
high-paid private secretaries, are very 
much in the minority. Too many of the 
office jobs are routine “‘blind alley’’ jobs 
offering little chance for training or ad 
vancement. The most interesting work 
for women in office employment is in sex 
retarial and supervisory positions. There 
the median monthly salaries are over 
$150. Less than one-tenth of the work- 
ers surveyed held such positions, but these 
are the positions which are the goal, the 
shining lure to many thousands of other 
women workers. 

If you have passed 25, your chances of 
securing employment aren't so good. It 
is youth that carries a premium. About 
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half the women in the study were under 
25. Some offices made it a definite policy 
not to employ women over 30 or 35 ex- 
cept for special work. But long experi- 
ence with one firm was shown to bring 
definite rewards in increased earnings. 

Half the women studied received less 
than $99 monthly salary. The median 
salary was $99, which is far more than is 
paid in many industrial occupations but 
still is far from being a munificent wage. 
Over one-third of the women worked as 
general clerks, and their median salary 
was $90. But the file clerks, the tabulat- 
ing and key punch operators, and the 
messengers received even less. Typists 
and stenographers earned median salaries 
of $93 and $114. In the one city where 
data on the salaries of men were secured, 
it was found that for the most part they 
earned considerably more than the 
women, even for the same jobs. The 
median rate was $135 instead of $99. 

The larger the office, the lower the 
salary, and the more specialized and less 
interesting the work. The median earn- 
ings for girls working in the largest pub- 
lishing houses in New York, and in in- 
surance offices also, were less than those 
for girls working in the smaller organiza- 
tions or in branch offices. 

Girls with high school or college train- 
ing can expect higher earnings. Adver- 
tising, investment, and publishing offices 
had the greater proportions of trained 
women. In every age group, such women 
were receiving higher salaries than the 
women with less educational advantages. 
College trained women, however, are not 
desired for the general run of clerical or 
stenographic work for they become “‘dis- 
satisfied,” and the “turnover is high.” 

The bulletin itself will provide further 
facts for guidance workers and may be se- 
cured from the Women’s Bureau in 
Washington for 15 cents. 


LONDON AND BERLIN 

A comparison of the methods of yo. 
cational guidance used in London and in 
Berlin is made by Jean A. Wales, secre- 
tary to a London Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittee, writing, in the January issue of 
The Human Factor, from personal obser- 
vation of the methods in use in Berlin. 
In general she found that in Berlin the 
vocational psychologist is engaged in 
solving problems of selection rather than 
of guidance; he is asked to determine by 
tests whether and in what degree a given 
child appears fitted for one specified occu- 
pation into which the child has made ap- 
plication for entry. 

On a number of specific points she 
seems to find London practice ahead of 
that in Berlin—in the availability of 
handwork and practical work in the cur- 
riculum of the London schools; in the gen- 
eral “sift” according to intelligence ob- 
tained by examination at eleven years 
of age; in the centralized machinery 
functioning for the whole area to carry 
out the task of advising and placing 
pupils from Central and Secondary 
schools; in the program of individual 
counseling; in the comprehensive and ac- 
tive industrial supervision and after-care 
service; and in the committees of volun- 
tary workers such as the Juvenile Advisory 
Committees and the L. C. C. organization 
of School Care Committees. Most of 
these features are lacking in the Berlin 
program. 

In Berlin the advising is done by 
special officers in the Employment Ex- 
changes, and only those who come volun- 
tarily to the exchanges are advised indi- 
vidually. Berlin has the assistance of ex- 
pert medical officers and psychologists for 
its vocational advisers—valuable services 
which are not available in London. 

In Berlin, the author also noted, there 
were no private preparatory schools. 
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GLIMPSES AND GLANCES 
Bulletins 
A Picture of Adult Education in the New 
York Metropolitan Area. New York Adult 
Education Council, 1934. Pp. 32. 

Occupational offerings account for 45 per 
cent of the subjects offered in the adult edu- 
cation facilities of New York City. The New 
York Adult Education Council, which con- 
ducts an Information Service in this field, 
to which some 4,300 individuals have ad- 
dressed inquiries in the first ten months of 
the service, has made an analysis of its files. 
Classifications were developed for the 1,402 
organizations and 9,643 subject offerings on 
record, and some interesting findings were 
produced. A study was made of one thou- 
sand inquiries at the Information Service, 
and a study was also made of city school 
statistics. This showed that 60.5 per cent of 
high school graduates in 1932-33 continued 
in a variety of institutions of higher learning, 
after having a variety of courses in high 
school, of which, however, the “general 
course” had enrolled 70 per cent. 

The conviction is stated that there is a 
need for thoroughgoing consideration of the 
place and function of the layman, or non- 
professional participator, in the various fields, 
and of the limits of specialization in edu- 
cation. The four main purposes served by 
adult education offerings in New York are: 
filling gaps in standard or prescribed equip- 
ment; training for work; enlargement of 
individual experience; and acquisition of 
layman’s equipment. Activities to meet these 
needs are largely in the first two areas. “If 
we are not to dilute technical training on the 
one hand, or to limit general intelligence on 
the other,” it is urged, “more definite 
purposes and plans for lay education must 
be developed in various fields and appropri- 
ate methods devised for their promotion.” 

Periodicals 
The Baptism of the Foresters. By Charles 
Lathrop Pack. Review of Reviews, Novem- 
ber, 1934, pp. 52-5. 

In surveying the present situation and the 
measures required in long-time planning in 
the management of forests, the author sees 
in this profession a large and permanent 
field for employment. Marked changes in 
the extent and character of education and 
training are in process and necessary. 
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Occupational Status and Intelligence. By 
Gertrude Hildreth. Personnel Journal. Oc- 
tober, 1934, pp. 153-7. 

Evidence from a classification of 600 pub- 
lic school children and 600 private school 
children according to the occupation of the 
head of the family and an estimation of the 
median IQ for each group (using the Taus- 
sig five-fold occupational grouping scheme) 
reveals median IQ's for the public school 
children as follows: Professional, 113: Ex- 
ecutive and business, 107.5: Skilled labor 
and clerical, 97.5; Semi-skilled labor, 84; 
Unskilled labor, 75.7; and that the entire 
population of the private school fell into the 
first three Taussig groups. Wide overlapping 
in mental ability between the several occupa- 
tional levels was found. 


Vocations of College Men, 1849-1934. A 
Study of Alumni of the College of the City 
of New York. By Mortimer Karpp. Person- 
nel Journal, October, 1934, pp. 158-68. 

Changes in the type of careers chosen dur- 
ing the past 85 years by graduates of this 
college are estimated and illustrated. Major 
deviations during the past five years from 
previous tendencies are the rises in percent- 
ages interested in engineering, dentistry, and 
journalism, and the decline in the proportion 
interested in law, and apparently also in 
education. City College graduates, unlike 
those of Harvard and Princeton, are not 
turning away from the professions to busi- 
ness. 


Abilities and Unemployment. By C. E. Kel- 
logg and N. W. Morton. Personnel Journal, 
October, 1934, pp. 169-75. 

“Psychological tests and 
were given to 300 employed and 2,000 un- 
employed men. Preliminary analysis of some 
of the data shows that employed office clerks 
were older than unemployed, had completed 
more grades of schooling, and had better 
clerical test scores. . . . Intelligence, clerical, 
and educational achievement test scores and 
grades of schooling completed varied with 
the level of occupation. The technical and 
mechanical workers scored highest on me- 
chanical tests. Sales workers were found to 
be definitely more dominant and more stable 
emotionally than any other occupational 


group.” 
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A TEST FOR OCCUPATIONS READERS 


RuTH W. 


KOHLMETZ 





Tests are the thing, nowadays. Try this 


one, based on the issues of er for 


1934. We are not quite sure u nether it is 
to be regarded as a test of memory, or of 
intelligence, or of achievement, or of what 
possibly of the last, we hasten to add, lest 
somebody else say it first. Nor do we know 
the relative weights of the different questions 
in the system of scoring. But our ignorance 
of these things has nothing to do with the 
fact that here is a good idea, well executed, 
that might be developed into a useful serv- 
ice for readers of this magazine. It occurs to 
us, also, that such an examination on the 
contents of Occupations is perhaps some- 
thing of a test for the magazine itself. Do 
the editors F esses suffictently interesting, 
valuable, and varied material for its readers? 
With thanks to Miss Kohlmetz, who is 
Counselor in the Horace Mann Junior High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio, we present the test 
questions which she has prepared. Take your 
time, and good luck! 


Complete the following statements by se- 
lecting the one phrase which makes the 
statement most nearly correct. Place a check 
mark before the phrase you select: 


To guide means to 


direct (1) 
supervise (2) 
__. go along with and help (3) 


Donald H. Moyer’s = for vitalizing voca- 
tional information for college students in- 
cludes the use of — 

annual interviews with college 


graduates (4) 
_ preparation of cumulative voca- 
tional autobiographies (5) 
actual tryout experiences in in- 
dustry for undergraduates (6) 


Recent shifts in occupational patterns have 
affected college education by— 


. increasing the need for specific 


vocational training (7) 
. decreasing the need for specific 
vocational training (8) 


decreasing the need for college 
education (9) 
Franklin J. Keller believes that the scho 
should— 
_ train for leisure time activities (10) 
think of boys and girls in terms 
of occupational life and guide 
them to meet the demands of 
the occupational world (11) 
_‘train for character (12) 


The number of English words used in 


Basic English is— 


_ 2,500 (13) 
<<a Oe (14) 
850 (15) 


Investigation and evaluation of guidance 
procedure is being undertaken by Grayson 
N. Kefauver in Pasadena, Providenc 
and— 


_ Fall River (16) 
____. Oakland (17) 
___. Atlanta (18) 


Ben S. Moffatt— 

_ accepts preoccupational tests as 
valuable (19) 

____. believes the best test can only be 

made through actual tryout ex- 
perience in the shop (20) 

_ says that many of the boys ap- 

plying for apprenticeship train- 

ing show the results of wise 


guidance (21) 


George K. Pratt in “Seeing the Indi- 
vidual Whole” discusses— 
____ the value of careful job analyses (22 
the serious defects in guidance 
workers with a mathematically 
obsessed viewpoint (23) 
_ reasons why counselors should 
disregard emotional problems (24) 


Frank J. O’Brien in “How They Choose 
Vocations” describes— 
mental factors other than spe- 
cific abilities influencing voca- 
tional choices of elementary 
and junior high pupils (25) 
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vocational tests and their values (26) 
the use of interest-rating blanks (27) 


The central theme of the NVGA conven- 
tion in February, 1935, was 
Guidance in a Changing World (28) 
Guidance at Work (29) 
Focusing the Resources of School 
and Society on the Developing 
Individual (30) 
Ordway Tead in “Collectivization of In- 
dustry’ sees the new era in industry de- 
manding— 
increased manual skill from the 


worker (31) 
increased loyalty and willingness 
to serve (32) 


increased worker go ore in 
managerial and _policy-form- 
ing phases of industry (33) 
Walter V. Bingham in “Employment To- 
morrow” urges that the federal govern- 


ment— 
make further use of tests in its 


employment service 
supply fuller and more accurate 
information about the supply 
and demand of all sorts of 
workers (35) 
make vocational guidance com- 
pulsory in the schools (36) 
Robert Hoppock in discussing the use of 
tests for securing occupational ability pat- 
terns— 
discourages the use of such tests (37) 
believes the tests should be used 
only by experts (38) 
warns the working counselor 
against placing faith in them 
until the test's validity has 
been demonstrated 


(34) 


(39) 
After each of the following statements: 
draw a circle around the “T” or the “F” 
to indicate whether the statement is true 
or false. 


The majority of college grad- 
uates are entering the profes- 
sions. T F (40) 
The function of mental hy- 

giene in the secondary schools 

is primarily preventive. a Ff 
Nearly 90 per cent of office 
work involves a knowledge of 
stenography and bookkeeping. 
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(41) 


T F (42) 


The eighth or ninth grade 
pupil should know the ed 
tional requirements of typical 


occupations just as well as | 
knows the extraction ol 
square root rT F (43) 


In educational guidance 
dominating 
to curriculum choice or ad 

justment Tr F (44) 


purpose reiates 


Industry iS a speci nc rorm of 
environment which piays its 
part in aitecting mans na 
ture. lr F (45) 


The need for training and 
guidance of adults is dimin 
ishing. T F (46) 


Below are listed the names of several per- 
sons, and the positions which they occupy. 
Match these by placing before each per- 
son’s name the letter which designates his 


position. 


Susan J. Ginn (47) 
William M. Proctor (48) 
John M. Brewer (49) 
Walter V. Bingham (50) 
R. B. Cunliffe (51) 
George E. Myers (52) 
Donald G. Paterson (53) 
Fred C. Smith (54) 
Franklin J. Keller (55) 
Harry D. Kitson (5G) 


a. Professor of Psychology, University of 
Minnesota; also chairman of the Tech 
nical Committee of NOC 

b. Head of the Department of Vocational 
Guidance, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education 

c. Professor of 
lege, Columbia University; writer on vo 
cational guidance topics 

d. Editor of Occu pati nS 

e. President of NVGA for 1 

f. Chairman of the Program Committee for 
the 1935 NVGA convention 


g. Director of NOC. 
Guidance 


Education, Teachers Col 


134.35 


h. Professor of Stanford Uni 


versity. 
i. Professor of Vocational Education and 
Guidance at the University of Michigan 
j. Director, Personnel Research Federation 
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Que Faire de Nos Fils et de Nos Filles? 


would at all points measure it against 


The same insistent question, just as 
poignant, just as potent in any language. 
Here it comes to us, winging its way from 
little Belgium, where Emile Lobet dis- 
courses upon vocational guidance in a 
stranger's language, but with an ideology 
that is thoroughly familiar. Then from 
across the border, in France, F. Mauvezin, 
who through his Rose des Métiers is re- 
sponsible, in an indirect sort of way, for 
our NOC seal, poses another question 
which has a reminiscent ring to it: L’école 
prépare-t-elle nos enfants a trouver une 
situation? And he has written a challeng- 
ing brochure about it. In so far as the 
French schools are concerned, his answer 
is an emphatic “No.” And echo answers 
across the Atlantic, ‘No.’ So it appears 
that there may be some general and 
fundamental problems that beset parents 
and schoolmasters under whatever flag 
they may happen to have been born. 

Lobet writes briefly and to the point.’ 
He fully comprehends the problems of 
vocational guidance and the difficulties 
involved in solving them. But after 
giving them full consideration he comes 
to the conclusion that a well organized 
program of vocational guidance is neces- 
saty for both the individual and society. 
Recognizing the fact that every person 
seeks full satisfaction in a milieu that 
does not always grant it, he would give 
play to the expression of interest, but 


* Lobet, Emile, A propos de l’Orientation pro- 
fessionnelle. Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 58-60 
Rue Coudenberg. Pp. 50. 6 frs. 


capacity. In support of the contention 
that expressed interest in a particular vo- 
cation does not always, cannot always 
culminate in fulfilment, he cites the re- 
sults of a follow-up study of the gradu- 
ates of the public school at Wavre in 
Brabant. In 1932, only ten out of 29 had 
found their way to their desired occupa- 
tions. A prospective teacher had become 
an electrician, an ambitious mechanic had 
become a store keeper, an air pilot had 
turned out to be a foreman on masonry 
construction, and he who would have 
been a coiffeur, delicately fingering 
Milady’s tresses, found himself a shrimp 
fisherman! 

What is sadly lacking today, M. Lobet 
feels, is occupational information. In- 
formation on all types of occupations, 
manual, industrial, commercial, must be 
placed at the service of the workers and 
of the vocational offices which are con- 
cerned with the guidance process. The 
difficulty in Belgium seems to be (and 
the situation is not so different from our 
own) that there is plenty of information, 
but it is scattered among a large number 
of organizations, departments, and min- 
istries, both industrial and social. He 
tells the story of a young girl, who, find- 
ing it impossible to attain her ambition of 
becoming a dentist, desired information 
as to how she might direct her efforts 
toward optical work. She applied to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, which 
directed her to the Office of Technical 
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Fducation for information on this subject. 

At first confounded by such a request, 
the authorities finally wrote that they had 
no information on the occupation of 
optician, but that they would advise the 
young lady to apply to the Minister of 
Aoriculture(!), where a special officer 
was concerned with apprenticeship. But 
this office was no more helpful than the 
frst. Had either of these offices been in 
touch with the Brussels opticians it would 
have known that an association of Belgian 
opticians is actually engaged in training, 
but that opticians do not accept appren- 
tices: moreover, that it is the exceptional 
optician in Brussels who is capable of 
giving adequate training, and that to 
learn the trade thoroughly it is necessary 
to go to Germany or to Morez in the 
French Juras. 

A well administered apprenticeship 
program is, according to M. Lobet, an 
effective means of securing the orienta- 
tion of the individual. As early as 1906 
the Belgian government created the Secré- 
tariats d’ Apprentissage, the principal pur- 
pose of which has been to bring about 
the signing of indentures. However, for 
various reasons, the results have not been 
gratifying. Nevertheless, the author feels 
that the apprentice contract can be made 
of undeniable usefulness. In support of 
this contention, M. Lobet tells of three 
hundred contracts which he has brought 
into being through the Secrétariat d’ Ap- 
prentissage interprofessionnel de Brux- 
elles, and of two thousand contracts regis- 
tered in the country at large. Yet, he 
feels that the number is ridiculously low 
in consideration of the number of young 
people who might well be indentured to 
the profit of themselves and of their 
country. It appears that in these days 
neither the employer nor the prospective 
employe fully understands the possibili- 
ties of apprenticeship. Recently William 
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F. Patterson, Executive Secretary of the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
Training in this country quoted the re 
mark of Robert E. Cooley that appren 
ticeship had not disappeared, but it had 
decayed.” Apparently the decay can be 
prevented only by intelligent and active 
presentation and organization such as 
Lobet and Patterson are so effectively 
carrying on in widely separated areas 

M. Mauvezin calls himself a “humb!l 
engineer.” He is not a teacher, but he 
is interested in measuring the results of 
school work. As Directeur du Cabinet 
d’Orientation professionnelle de la Cham 
bre de Métiers de la Gironde et du Sud 
Ouest, he has been concerned with th 
relation of the school to industry and busi 
ness, and his book,” a sizable volume of 
234 pages, was born of an attempt to 
help a business concern to select a young 
man or young woman for secretarial 
In answer to an advertisement 
eighty letters were received. After 36 
letters were discarded for various reasons 
the remaining 44 candidates were invited 
to take what we should call a school 
achievement test, but only 29 finally pre 
sented themselves. After giving the re 
sults for each candidate in much detail, 
M. Mauvezin comes to the conclusion that 
the whole lot are pretty terrible, if that is 
the English for “Es voila, nous le con- 
Statons avec mélancolie, un bien triste 
bilan!” 

It is understandable that the author 
should be genuinely shocked by the 
failure of these 17-to-23-year-old young- 
sters to remember much of what they had 
presumably been taught under the name 
of “bonne instruction primaire, supérieure 


duties. 


ou secondaire’; by the fact that their 
knowledge of spelling, fractions, the 





2 Mauvezin, F., L’école prépare-t-elle mos en 
fants a trouver une situation? Editions des Roses 
18 Rue du Peugue, Bordeaux, 1934 
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metric system, history, geography, and 
science was meager; but it is not quite so 
clear why he expected that their school 
education should have prepared them for 
a “situation.”” Perhaps the term “‘secré- 
tariat’”’ does require just that knowledge, 
but we should have been inclined to 
analyze the job first to see just what 
knowledges and skills and attitudes were 
really required. We should have been 
inclined to give the same test to 29 per- 
sons who had proved successful on the 
job. They may not have known any more 
about these subjects than the 29 candi- 
dates. 

No doubt M. Mauvezin is on solid 
ground when he criticizes the schools for 
failure to do what they set out to do, and 
also for failing to do what they ought to 
do. Whether or not his premises are 
correct, his conclusions seem to be sound. 
He believes that our young people put 
forth great effort, that in general they 
are intelligent, but that the results ob- 
tained by present methods are altogether 
deplorable. “Il est indispensables, il est 
urgent, que ces méthodes soient modi- 
fiées.” F. J. K. 

oe 
WHITE COLLARS—WOMEN’S 

W omen W orkers Through the Depression: 
A Study of White Collar Employment, 
Made by the American Woman's Associa- 
tion. Lorine Pruette, Editor; Iva Lowther 
Peters, Director of Research. Macmillan 
Company, 1934. Pp. 164. $2. 

Here is a book for all who are con- 
cerned about what is happening to those 
caught (and aren't we all?) in the most 
serious of all depressions. You will find 
food for thought and ammunition for ac- 
tion in Women Workers Through the 
Depression, whether you are a man or a 
woman. It is the second published study 
of employment and unemployment among 
members of the American Woman's As- 
sociation of New York City. The first, 


The Trained Woman in the Econom: 
Crisis, was published in 1931 under the 
direction of Harriet Houghton. The 
two studies together show the effect 
the past years on groups of trained wo 
men in one section of the country. 

Iva Lowther Peters, who directed th« 
research on this second effort, is known 
to the readers of Occupations for her 
studies in economics and sociology, and 
particularly for her contributions to vo 
cational guidance through her work at 
Goucher College and more recently at 
Syracuse University. The editor, Lorine 
Pruette, a consulting psychologist and 
writer, is probably best known for her 
book, Women and Leisure, and her many 
articles published in professional as well 
as popular magazines. She has that gift 
rarely found among scientific workers of 
standing—she can write in a popular way 
She has taken the results of the study and 
welded them into a book which holds the 
reader's attention and leaves him ponder 
ing seriously on what has been said and 
what he, as an individual, should do about 
it. The book is interspersed with simple 
statistical tables prepared under the di- 
rection of Florence Du Bois. These 
clarify the text and add to the usefulness 
of the study. There is a foreword by 
Anne Morgan, president of the American 
Woman’s Association, which indicates the 
points of emphasis brought out in the 
book. 

The information on which the stud) 
was based was secured through ques 
tionaires filled out by 1,350 members of 
the AWA in New York City. Employ- 
ment data were also obtained through vo- 
cational interviews from 538 women, but 
as some of the same women had filled 
out the questionaire, the results could not 
be combined. They add a few new details, 
however, and the authors have included 
the data in a separate chapter at the end 
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of the book. 
vocational histories for the past five years, 
changes in economic conditions, financial 
responsibility for dependents, age, in- 
come independent of earnings, shifts in 
occupations, periods of unemployment 
during this time and so on. Of these, 
1.202 were salaried workers and 148 
were working independently. About one 
third were in the teaching field, one third 
in clerical occupations, largely secretarial, 
and the rest in many different kinds of 
work. They were librarians, social workers, 
those engaged in household management, 
writers, artists, research and _ other 
scientific workers, including doctors and 
dentists. With the exception of the 
teachers and those in clerical occupations, 
there were comparatively few women 
under each of the other classifications. 
Therefore care must be taken not to draw 
conclusions from the experiences of a 
limited number in one occupation. 

Of the 1,202 salaried workers, 11.3 per 
cent were unemployed at the time of fill- 
ing out the questionaire as compared with 
6.5 per cent in the 1931 study. There 
were 29 per cent of the group unem- 
ployed sometime during the 5-year period. 
Figures compiled approximately at the 
same time for the gainfully employed wo- 
men in New York City as a whole give 
a somewhat higher percentage of unem- 
ployment—13 per cent in January 1931 
and 23 per cent in early 1934. The ma- 
jority of the women were single, and it 
is significant to find that 48.9 per cent 
report having dependents, 36.8 per cent 
cafrying complete responsibility for one 
of more persons. Similar facts are also 
brought out in studies made by the Wo- 
men’s Bureau and in the recent report of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. Let us 
bury the notion once and for all that few 
gainfully employed women have de- 


The questionaires covered 
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pendents relying upon them for support 

There is encouragement for the older 
woman. Although youth may be an asset 
where manual dexterity is required, as in 
many office and factory jobs, ‘the woman 
over 40 showed definite advantages in jol 
tenure and salary over the woman unde: 
40." Those in the professions and in po 
sitions of responsibility in business, having 
well-balanced personalities, have not suf 
fered to the have the 
younger women. When they do lose their 
jobs, however, it may be more difficult for 


Same extent as 


them to get back into their own fields of 
work. 

To the reviewer the most interesting 
and even most thrilling, chapter in the 
book is “Depression Silhouettes.” Here 
are reported the stories of women who 
have lost their positions and have had to 
find new ways of earning their livelihood 
While a few went down under the terrific 
pressure, the greater number showed a 
flexibility and a willingness to start over 
again that makes one proud of women 
The chapter, ‘Spending Leisure Time, 
gives a clue as to why so many have 
adapted themselves so courageously to 
altered conditions. 
kept up her contacts, both professional 
and social, who has had many interests 
outside her work, has developed a phi- 
has 


The woman who has 


losophy and resourcefulness that 
carried her through this tragic period and 
made it possible for her to find herself 
again. Here is a lesson for all women and 
particularly for the younger ones just 
starting out on their vocational life 
Throughout the book run these ideas 
the professional and well trained busi- 
ness woman has suffered in this depression 
as never before, though probably not as 
much as other women workers; many for 
the first time have known 
though insecurity has been the lot of most 
working women for many years; the 


insecurity, 
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future opportunities for these women are 
uncertain; if they are to protect their own 
futures they must be concerned about the 
future of all workers. In other words, 
all women must develop a social con- 
science, particularly those who have had 
many privileges. They must study the 
causes underlying these periodic de- 
pressions and intelligently help to build 
a new society where there will be greater 
stability and security for all its members. 

Dorotny P. WELLS 
Secretary for Employment 
Laboratory Division 
National Board, YWCA 

oe 

SELF-GUIDANCE 

Self-Measurement Projects in Group Gui- 
dance. Inor Group-Guidance Series, Vol. III. 
By Richard D. Allen. New York, Inor Pub- 
lishing Co., 1934. Pp. 274. $2.25. 

Ben D. Wood, who wrote the introduc- 
tion to this volume of Dr. Allen’s series, 
characterizes the group-guidance plan as 
using a psychologically ingenious and 
sound technique. The characterization is 
a valid one. Thus Dr. Allen, who gives 
psychological and subject-matter tests at 
the beginning of the year instead of at 
the end, now makes use of test material 
for instructional and guidance purposes. 
There have been vague suggestions that 
teachers and pupils might do well to talk 
over test results in class, but here comes 
an author with 270 pages of directions 
and materials for actually doing so. Chil- 
dren are shown taking tests in musical 
ability, handwriting, clerical skills, civics, 
arithmetic, and language, and many other 
subjects, and then handing in their scores 
anonymously in order that the teacher 
may set forth the distribution without 
making known the standing of any child 
to any other person. Next, according to 
Dr. Allen’s plan, there come discussion 
and suggestions for improving scores and 


for developing new forms of learning 
Beginning on page 13, Dr. Allen gives 
a detailed outline of the method, includ. 
ing the following: objectives of the proj- 
ect, references for the counselor, mate- 
rials required, motivation, administration 
of the test, discussion of the results, sug- 
gestions for growth and remedial mea- 
sures, possible by-products, curriculum 
uses. 
Dr! Wood, in the introduction, indi- 
cates the effect on the traditional curricu- 
lum which such materials are likely to 
have, and welcomes the checking up 
which ought to come to much of what we 
now teach. He puts it not too strongly 
when he states, ““Candor compels us to 
observe that, however valuable, not to 
say glorious, some subject matters have 
been and will continue to be, such sub- 
jects as umiversal requirements could 
hardly have survived except for depart- 
mental loyalties, highly organized aca- 
demic log-rolling, and social inertia.” 
Dr. Allen’s plan appears to call for 
a mew curriculum study, or rather, a 
period of group work given presumably 
by a counselor, but of course actually tak- 
ing curriculum time. The expense of the 
work so far as class time is concerned is 
no greater than that of any other stud; 
because it would merely supplant some- 
thing less important. The expense of the 
test materials is another matter. The 
Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, has arranged t 
furnish samples of all the materials re- 
quired for a full use of Dr. Allen’s book 
in one handy package, at $7.50 for the 
junior high school level, $6.50 for the 
high school, and $10.50 for both. All of 
these, however, are without the phono- 
gtaph discs for the Seashore Test of 
Musical Ability. Dr. Allen seems to in- 
dicate that for purposes of economy the 
answers by the child may usually be done 
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on a separate sheet from the test, and the 
blank thereby be saved for later use. 

It appears not unlikely that this book 
will mark a definite point in the history 
of testing. Heretofore tests have been 
rather apart from the ordinary school- 
room work. Now they are to be used 
for actual class discussion of the subject 
matter of the tests themselves. The book 
is clear, comprehensive, effective, and 
practical. If the ultimate aim of all 
forms of guidance is self-guidance, this 
method will carry the child far on the 
way. 

. JOHN M. BREWER 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 

oe 
HOBBIES TO RIDE 
Hobbies for Everybody. Ruth Lampland, 
ed. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1934. 
Pp. 408. $3. 

The consensus of opinion among the 
hobbyists contributing to Miss Lamp- 
land’s omnibus is unmistakably that “a 
hobby, to be enjoyed. . . has to be caught, 
like the measles, or fallen into, like love,” 
as one of them aptly puts it. The en- 
thusiasm with which most of them write 
is sufficient evidence that this is true. The 
ease and enjoyment with which one reads 
the book might be misleading to the 
virtuous hobby seeker, approaching the 
subject with conscious respect for the salu- 
tary properties of avocations. However, 
the care with which the book has been 
planned, and the ability of the con- 
tributors in executing the plan, have com- 
bined to make it a valuable source book 
of hobby information as well as an enter- 
taining evening’s reading. 

The list of leisure occupations which 
Miss Lampland has chosen to present, 
while not exhaustive, is inclusive enough 
to open to the attentive reader many more 
avenues of approach to the subject than 
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are at first apparent in the table of 
contents. Such an essay as “Design for 
Living’ by Crosby Gaige makes the culti- 
vation of a vegetable garden seem to the 
novice as much an art as bookbinding 
Levon West's dramatization of the lure 
of etching would leave the most modest 
reader with a firm conviction that he 
could not only collect prints with taste, 
but even guide the etcher’s needle to good 
advantage and some artistic accomplish 
ment. 

Each chapter is written by an enthusiast 
who is also an expert. The bibliographies 
compiled for each subject are up to date 
and indicate a careful selection of ma 
terial, made with the idea of inspiring the 
reader's interest as well as of guiding him 
to the proper sources for specific informa- 
tion. Many of the articles actually con- 
tain enough such information to make it 
possible for a beginner to take the first 
steps without further ado. 

The short biographies of the authors 
included before each chapter, reveal the 
fine line between vocation and avocation 
Many of the occupations which began as 
hobbies have become lifelong vocations. 
Notable examples are those of Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, who is now Director 
of the New York Public Library, and of 
Ely Culbertson, whose hobby has made 
him the best known bridge expert in the 
country. The authors do not stress this 
aspect of the subject, but emphasize rather 
the fact that any occupation which stimu- 
lates a genuine interest will contribute to 
the richness of life, whether pursued for 
profit or for recreation. 

That there are weak spots in the book 
is probably to be expected. In some cases 
Miss Lampland has apparently not made 
her editorial policy sufficiently clear to 
her authors, with the result that several 
of the articles are so subjectively written 
as to be of almost no general interest. In 
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others the writing lacks inspiration. This 
is especially true of those which are 
second-hand presentations. However, a 
conscientious study of the volume will 
present anyone, regardless of already 
crystallized interests, with sufficient ma- 
terial to launch on almost any one of the 
hobbies presented. 

JAMEs S. STANLEY 
Leisure League of America 

At 

COLOR JUDGMENT 

The Selection of Colour Workers. By 
W. O’D. Pierce. London, Pitman & Son, 
1934. Pp. xii, 134. $2. 

The primary purpose of the book is to 
present the results of a series of investiga- 
tions in which a color test was developed 
to determine the degree of color sensi- 
tivity and of color training typical of and 
necessary to workers in various fields 
where color judgments are required. The 
presentation is much more than a tech- 
nical report, however. The introductory 
chapter calls attention to the importance 
of color matching in industry in general 
and in several industries in particular, 
e.g., paint, dyestuff, paper, food. It 
briefly analyzes the problem, discusses 
several methods of color measurement, 
and cites a number of pertinent refer- 
ences. In Chapter II, Charles S. Myers, 
principal of the British Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology, gives a general ac- 
count of the research which orients the 
reader in respect to the methods followed, 
the tests rejected, and the general im- 
plications of the work. In the following 
chapters, the preparation of the test, the 
details of procedure, the analysis of re- 
sults, and their application to industry are 
very adequately presented so that similar 
tests can be set up elsewhere for practical 
or theoretical purposes, and comparable 
results obtained. The comparison of the 
results from the major experiments with 


a number of other tests is a valuable addj 
tion. In three appendices the tests ar. 
analyzed further and a brief description 
of several objective measurements of 
color is given. 

This book makes a valuable contribu 
tion to the experimental literature of 
color testing and summarizes a consider 
able amount of material on the sig- 
nificance of color perception in industry 

ForRREST LEE DIMMICK 
Department of Psychology 
Hobart College 


4 


ARTISTIC ABILITIES 
The Measurement of Artistic Abilities—A 
Survey of Scientific Studies in the Field of 
Graphic Arts. New York, Psychological 
Corporation, 1933. Pp. 89. Free upon 
request. 

This very useful monograph presents 
all the work in psychological measure 
ment pertaining to the graphic arts. It 
shows us just where we stand at present 
in this rather vague field, and by so doing 
it indicates certain obvious steps for fur- 
ther advance. 

We learn that there are three useful 
tests of artistic appreciation and four tests 
of artistic ability or aptitude. In addition 
there are several drawing scales. Six or 
seven studies of the personality and tem- 
perament of artists have been made, but 
no definite conclusions have as_ yet 
emerged. On the Bernreuter Inventory 
artists are like unselected adults on all 
traits, except that they are much higher in 
self-sufficiency. The chapter in the mono- 
graph which discusses the many investiga 
tions now in progress indicates that we 
may look for valuable results in the near 
future. 

At present art tests are little used in 
schools and for vocational guidance. The 
author believes that use of such tests as 
are now available would lead to impor- 
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tant results in the course of a few years, 
‘ust as has been the case with tests of 
musical talent. The basic abilities in the 
graphic arts are probably more numerous 
than in music, but they can be analyzed 
and measured. 

This monograph brings all this work 
in the development of useful tools com- 
pactly before our eyes. 

R. PINTNER 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
ae 4 


BRIEFER MENTION 
Tentative Manual for Guidance in the 
Virginia Secondary Schools. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, State Board of Education, 1934. Pp. 
58. 25c. 

Counselors, directors of guidance, and 
school administrators, especially those 
who are just starting guidance programs, 
are likely in many cases to find indispens- 
able the new manual for guidance pre- 
pared by a committee of working coun- 
selors and published by the State Board 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia. In 58 
mimeogtaphed pages it condenses an 
amazing amount of practical information, 
with completely detailed suggestions as to 
just how the various parts of a guidance 
program may be undertaken. It is dis- 
tinctly a manual rather than a textbook 
or a theoretical discussion; and as such it 
will be welcomed by those who are on the 
firing line and who are eager for publica- 
tions that will tell them ow to do what 
they already know they ought to do. 

After a brief introductory considera- 
tion of the need, aims, and scope of gui- 
dance, the manual plunges immediately 
into a detailed discussion of the pro- 
cedures which may be employed when 
introducing a guidance program, with 
suggested plans for junior and senior high 
schools in rural as well as urban com- 
munities. Following this come many 
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helpful suggestions for gut 
classroom and extra-curri 
through counseling, library work, outside 
agencies, and exploratory 
ment, follow-up, records, and outcomes 
are discussed in turn 

Copies are being distributed to inter 
ested persons outside the state of Virginia 
for the nominal sum of 25 cents 

~~ 
American Civilization Today. A Summary 
of Recent Social Trends. By John 7 
Greenan. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1934. Pp. 152. 80c. 

The summarization of the findings of 
Recent Social Trends has been issue: 
the form of a textbook for school and 
college use. This little book deserves to 
be required reading throughout the coun 
try in both high school and adult classes 
in social science. No changes have been 
made in the original text, but there are a 
few omissions. The material has been 
broken up for study purposes, with 
graded review questions and bibliogra 
phies at the end of each unit. One of the 
eleven units is on “Economic groups; 
producers and consumers, industrial and 
agricultural,”’ and others contain back 
ground information of value to students 
of occupations. 

~~ 

Stanford University Press announces 
that a scale for measuring masculinity 
femininity interests to be used with the 
Vocational Interest Blank by Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., is available. This is based 
on the records of high school and col- 
lege students, husbands and wives, and 
unmarried adults, a total of 603 pairs of 
males and females. The reliability of 
the scale is .92. Percentile scores are 
given for high school students, college 
students, and adults. A scoring scale for 
policemen brings to 32 the number of 
scoring scales available for the Vocational 
Interest Blank. 
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ASKING FOR A JOB 





From Punch, by permission of the 
Proprietors. 


“Mr. Thompson tells me that you're 
looking for a job.” 

“Yes, 1am. In a way, you know.” 

“What exactly had you in mind?” 

“I thought—but I don’t really mind— 
well, for one thing, you see, I want 
money.” 

“Ah!” 

‘So I mean, I thought, one had better 
do something about it. So I thought, 
why not a job?” 

“Perhaps I 
qualifications.” 

“Oh, yes, rather. Well, I do honestly 
think I’m frightfully adaptable. I mean, 
I don’t mind what I do.” 

“Shorthand and typing?” 

“Oh, I've never learnt shorthand, I’m 
afraid. But I can write frightfully fast 
in ordinary writing.” 

“Typing?” 

“Oh, well, I've played about a bit on a 
friend’s machine with two fingers. I 
should probably be able to pick it up.” 

“What are your subjects, actually?” 

“Well, I got a prize at school once for 
Scripture, but I think actually that was 
rather a mistake. In a way I think I’ve 
got a certain amount of General Informa- 
tion.” 

“You've never thought of teaching?” 

“Oh, yes, often, but I don’t really like 
children. I mean, I think they’re fright- 
fully tiring.” 

“By the way, are you strong?” 

“I am and I’m not, if you know what 
I mean. I can go on for simply days and 

days, and then all of a sudden I just flop 
and have to go to bed for weeks and 
weeks,” 


had better have your 


“soe.” 

“Mummy always says I live on my 
nerves, you know. F instance, I can go 
on dancing night after night, simply, and 
never feel it.” 

“Dancing? Have you ever thought of 
taking it up professionally?” 

“Well, I wouldn't mind being a star in 
a revue, like Jessie Matthews or someone. 
but my people wouldn’t care for me t 
go in with just anybody, you know.” 

“What about something 
There's sometimes an opening—” 

“Not poultry. And certainly not 
horses. In fact not animals at all. | 
don’t want to go anywhere in the country 
really.” 

“You want to stay in London?” 

“Well, the truth is, all my friends are 
in London, so naturally—. Though, as 
a matter of fact, he may be getting trans 
ferred to the West of England, and if he 
was I'd want to find something there.” 

“Perhaps you'd better tell me exactly 
what you have in mind?” 

“Absolutely anything. What I'd really 
like would be some frightfully kind-of- 
interesting work, with my evenings and 
week-ends absolutely free and a proper 
holiday in the summer. I wouldn't mind 
going abroad—Paris or somewhere.” 

“Languages?” 

“I daresay I should pick them up quite 
quickly.” 

“Are you a needlewoman?” 

“Oh, dear, no. I hate sewing. I used 
to be quite keen on acting at one time. 
But everybody says it’s terribly difficult to 
get on the films.” 

“You've never thought of nursing?” 

“I have in a way, of course. But I do 
so hate people who are ill; and I couldn't 
possibly wear a uniform, ever.” 

“Perhaps you had better leave me your 
address in case " 

“TI shall be moving about rather, but I 


outdoors? 
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THEY WRITE FOR US 


can give you an address that'll find me 
sooner or later. And I forgot to say, I 
couldn't do anything or go anywhere 
until after Christmas. But otherwise I'll 
take anything and go anywhere.” 

“Splendid!” 

“Don’t ring me up before eleven or 
after six, if you don’t mind. And week- 
ends I’m usually away.” 

Tame 

“I shall be dying to hear, of course.” 

“It's not very r 

“Oh, I'm sure you'll hear of some- 
thing. You know exactly the kind of 
thing I mean. Something that really 
needs Organizing Ability.” 





E. M. D. 





ELSE ULICH-BEIL (“A National System 
in the Reich”) has held numerous admin- 
istrative positions in the German govern- 
ment, and has been a number of times a 


member of the Saxon Diet. After matricu- 
lating in history, Germanics, and philosophy 
at Munich, she became a member of the 
Research Institute for Cultural and Universal 
History at the University of Leipzig. Dur- 
ing the World War she headed the Frauen- 
hochschule at Leipzig and for three years 
was the Frauenreferat at the War Office in 
Leipzig. She was later engaged with the 
Ministry of the Interior of Saxony, and in 
1929-1933 was a member of the Welfare 
School at Hellerau. She has been an active 
participant in the democratic political move- 
ment and the woman’s movement. At the 
present time she is engaged in literary ac- 
tivities in Berlin. 


C. C. ROBINSON (“Youth and Jobs in the 
Mid-Pacific’’) was for many years a special- 
ist in vocational guidance with the National 
Council of the YMCA and is a popular 
lecturer and writer in this field. He was 
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active also in the work of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. For the past 
three years Mr. Robinson has been in 
Hawaii where he has done considerable oc- 
cupational research, has given some time to 
vocational counseling at the University of 
Hawaii, and has acted as vocational secre 
tary of the Honolulu YMCA. In the work 
of the last White House Conference Mr. 
Robinson acted as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Youth in Industry. He prepared the 
report on the Vocational Status of Boyhood 
in America for the World Conference of 
the YMCA held in Austria in 1923. His 
book on the “Find Yourself Idea’’ has been 
largely used in the YMCA and other social 
agencies. 


G. R. GILES (“Moving Forward in Aus 
tralia’) was the founder and first secretary 
of the Vocational Guidance Association of 
Victoria, and is still secretary of the associa 
tion. In 1929, at the age of 24, on th 
establishment of a state vocational guidance 
system, he was appointed as the first Voca 
tional Guidance Officer of Victoria He 
has been since 1931 Honorary Secretary of 
the Boy’s Employment Movement, an organ 
ization which cooperates with the Educa 
tional Department in the suitable placement 
of boys from all types of schools. He has 
been engaged in research in various phases 
of vocational guidance, juvenile employment 
and occupational trends, and has published 
a statistical survey of the absorptiv: capaci 
ties of occupations in Victoria as well 
various articles in professional journals. He 
has taught science and mathematics in Mel 
bourne high schools. 


YOITI UENO ("A Rising Sun in Japan’) 
is director of the Institute of Japanese In 
dustrial Efficiency, which he was instru 
mental in forming and which has tried to 
centralize interest in industrial psychology 
in Japan. He is also the manager of the 
Japanese branch of the Taylor Society. Dr 
Ueno received his training in experimental 
psychology at the Tokyo Imperial Univer 
sity, and traveled in Europe and America in 
1921 to study the problem of industrial effi 
ciency. Upon his return he became director 
of the Institute, in which capacity he has 
directed considerable research and published 
extensively in the field. He has been an 
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CHARLES ALLEN PROSSER (“Why Are Vo 


cational Schools?’’) is director of Dunwoody 


Institute at Minneapolis. The subject of 
vocational training, its adequacies and inade 
quacies, is a familiar field to Dr. Prosser 
who has directed many of the most impor 
tant vocational training surveys and acted 
as consultant in this field both at home and 
in the Far East. In addition to his interest 
in the general field of vocational and in- 
dustrial education and its administration, 
his attention has been engaged and he has 
written extensively on federal aid and legis- 
lation, teacher annuities and retirement al- 
lowances, vocational training for the handi 
capped, and the place of art in industrial 
education. Dr. Prosser was formerly super 
intendent of schools at Albany, New York, 
deputy commissioner of education in Mas- 
sachusetts, and director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. He is chairman 
of the Minneapolis NRA Compliance Board 
at present, and a trustee of the James J] 
Hill Reference Library in St. Paul 


H. W. PAINE (‘Educational Defeatism’’) 
is a practical engineer—mechanical—and is 
also Associate Professor of Vocational Edu- 
cation at the University of Toledo. He has 
conducted a number of researches in the 
vocational teacher-training field and is ac- 
tively engaged in conducting teacher im- 
provement and foreman conference classes, 
as director of the Vocational Trade and 


Industrial Teacher Improvement Service in 
Northwestern Ohio. He its at present help. 


ing to organize vocational classes in the 
CCC camps in northwestern Ohio, and is 
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t ing these One of Mr. Paine’s 
hobbies is inventing, and he holds patents 
on a variety of devices. He has developed 
an extensive film slide library of several 
hundred still films and the vocational schools 
in northwestern Ohio have equipped them- 
selves with still-film projectors so as to make 
use of these films. 


classes 


PAUL S. ACHILLES (‘Vocational Motives 
in College’’) is Managing Director of the 
Psychological Corporation, a nation-wide 
organization of psychologists promoting the 
useful applications of scientific psychology 
on a self-financing basis—industrial and per- 
sonnel research, market research, clinical ex- 
amining, counseling and school service. He 
has edited a book, Psychology at Work, has 
written a course in Business Psychology for 
Columbia's Home Study Department, and 
he lectures in business and vocational psy- 
chology at Columbia, and still manages to 
attend a lot of conferences and such, includ- 
ing meetings of the NOC Technical Com- 
mittee. Lacking “guidance” in his youth, he 
reports great uncertainty as to what rung of 
the ladder he is now on or how he got there. 
Perhaps “education” at the Hill School, Yale, 
and Columbia accounts for it; or perhaps 
such experiences as teaching in China, being 
a machine gun officer in France, retail sell- 
ing, copy writing, research in social hygiene 
or in the field of personnel with the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation, and acting as 
consultant for the Adjustment Service. 
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